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NOTES 

Amona the Parliamentary achievements of the week is 
that of passing the Light Railways Bill, which was sent 
back from Committee, and promised to be the occasion of 
a spirited rally on the part of Mr. Biggar and Mr. Storey. 
The case for the Government was plainly and effectively 
stated by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who told the story of 
the proceedings in Committee with point and force enough 
to leave the Opposition, such as it was, without a leg to 
stand on. But a number of irrelevant amendments were 
put, and a number of superfluous divisions were taken ; 
and the member for Sunderland having threatened 
to make it a matter of physical endurance and failed to 


justify his menace, the Bill was read a third time, a great 


number of the Irish members voting with the majority. 
On the other hand, Mr. Balfour having been warned by 
one of the Parnellite whips that a vigorous opposition 
would be offered to the Sunday Closing Bill, that measure 
had to be thrown overboard. A good number of 
the English Estimates were passed, and some of the 
Irish also, the debate on the Constabulary Vote being 
signalised by nothing more exciting than a discourse by 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who was inspired to come a long way 
and deliver himself of a certain number of remarks by a 
selection of facts which were flatly contradicted, and a 
sequence of inferences which started from nothing more 
substantial than a misapprehension of his own. 

As for the futile and foolish wrangle over the Chief 
Secretary's salary, it merely served the Irishmen to delay 
the progress of public business. ‘The discussion, how- 
ever, was lightened by one or two agreeable episodes, such 
as Mr. Sexton’s touching tale of the Irish maiden and the 
wicked emergency man who craved a kiss; or the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Condon, returned in ruddy lustihood from 
the shades of Pentonville, listening to the description of 
himself by a fellow patriot as a pale, emaciated martyr ; 
or the performance of Mr. P. O’Brien who confronted 
the Chief Secretary with a bandage on his brow and 
clamoured for justice against an unknown policeman. Mr. 
Sexton inveighed fiercely against the discourtesy with 
which the Chief Secretary treated Irish members—a_pro- 
test which was rendered trebly effective by the studied 
refinement of language with which his own associates 
alluded to Mr. Balfour. Mr, O'Hanlon compared the 
Bloody One to a running jackdaw, and with grace- 
ful waggishness informed him that, while in Man- 
chester he would not get £20 a year in any office, 
what he really deserved to get was twenty years’ penal 
servitude ; Mr. T. D. Sullivan delicately insinuated that 
Mr. Balfour had loaded his opponents with calumny, 
defamation, and insults; Mr. Gill gave it that his lan- 
guage had been ‘ ruffianly’ ; Mr. Hunter could not ‘ trust 
himself in that House to express the feeling of disgust 
and indignation which the Chief Secretary's conduct 
had produced not only in his (Mr. Hunter's) mind 
but in the mind of every honest man throughout 
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the country’; and so the chorus ran till Mr. Sex- 
ton, feeling that the contrast between Nationalist 
suavity and Conservative virulence had even yet not been 
fully emphasised, again rose and declared that the Chief 
Secretary's conduct was a disgrace to the Government, 
and unworthy of a man in the position of a Constitutional 
Minister. In Mr. Balfour's replies to his would-be tor- 
mentors, facts were, as usual, opposed to rhodomontade, 
irony to insolence ; as usual, the Government’s position 
was strengthened by being made more clear, and thereby 
the only compensation possible was secured for the squan- 
dering of the House’s time. 


Tue ‘Scottish Session, as the current Parliamentary 
term has been styled,—although northern measures occu- 
pied a comparatively small portion of it after all,—is 
approaching a satisfactory close. On the list of enact- 
ments about to be added to the Statute Book are the 
Local Government Bill, the Universities Bill, the Judicial 
Factors Bill, and others equally important in their re- 
spective departments. Doubtless, these form only a small 
instalment of the legislation which Scotland has so long de- 
manded, but it is, nevertheless, a more substantial one than 
is shown in the record of any previous Session, and it has 
been granted by the Government in the teeth of the Glad- 
stonian and other Oppositions, and in spite of the wearying 
and persistent vocalisation of the wrongs of Ireland and 
the martyrdom of Irish members. The Government has 
thus given an earnest of its desire to deal justly by all parts 
of the United Kingdom, which inspires confidence that 
future sessions will see}further contributions towards the 
payment of an ancient debt. It is impossible to refer to 
the work of the session without congratulating Lord 
Lothian and the Lord Advocate upon the ability which 
they have shown, and which has been, in some degree, 
reflected by all associated with them. 

Ir is to be hoped that the Scottish officials who have 
earned the gratitude of their country by the skill they 
have displayed in piloting national measures through Par- 
liament this Session will turn their attention to the subject 
of imperial grants, since the north country does not receive 
anything like its fair share of moneys distributed for public 
purposes. Certain institutions in England and Ireland 
which are subsidised have parallels in Scotland which 
are absolutely unassisted: the National Galleries and 
Libraries in various parts of the kingdom afford evidence 
of an inequality which is most glaring. Of course it 
ought to be the endeavour of every Scottish representative 
to remedy this grievance ; but the matter will have to 
be taken in hand by those animated by right national 
sentiments, for the English barristers and so forth 
who are supposed to represent some northern divisions 
have no interest in questions of that kind (since their 
chief end is to glorify Mr. Gladstone and to do his be- 
hests) ; while as for the Scots who have the trick of ask- 
ing, they seem to know as little what to ask as how to 
ask it. 
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Despite the bungling of the Government and the 
vapouring of the Opposition, the point involved in the 
Tithes Bill is after all a trivial one; and this, though 
already stated, deserves the emphasis of repetition. 
The Government would have saved itself considerable 
trouble by taking at the outset the heroic (and sen- 
sible) course of imposing the burden upon the land- 
lord, instead of the tenant, in England and Wales, as 
is the case in Scotland at the present moment. It is 
obvious that the arrangement which prevails just now over 
the greater part of the kingdom is fair to neither the 
Church nor the tenant ; while it is equally obvious that 
the landlord has nothing to gain by it. The tax really 
lies upon the land ; and the only change which the mea- 
sure can effect concerns the method of collection--the 
proprietor being held responsible for payment in place of 
the occupier. Of course, agrarian values rise and fall 
according to their weight of burdens, and the landlord, 
therefore, can recover tithes, as he does other taxes, in 
the shape of rent. 





It is evident from the stray utterances of Gladstonian 
M.P.’s who have already given ‘an account of their steward- 
ship ’—to adopt their own magnanimous phrase—that 
they are in dire straits for a cry against the Government 
just now. The good work the Administration has done 
being known of all men, they cannot dispose of it by 
denial. One ingenious parliamenteer boldly admits the ex- 
tent of this legislative performance; and, with greater bold- 
ness still, declares that ‘ it is all owing to the exertions of 
the Opposition.’ Perhaps even more ingenuity, however, is 
displayed by another who remarks that ‘ setting aside’ the 
leading measures, ‘ the Session will not stand out as one of 
very great importance.’ It is unnecessary to cite any more, 
for the speeches of Messrs. Crawford and Firth present a 
picture of political innocence which is glaring enough to 
kill anything else hung in the same gallery. 





Tue German East African Company have discovered 
that even their financial losses and disasters can be turned 
to profit. The collapse of the Sultan’s authority on the 
Zanzibar Coast (according to Prince Bismarck the result 
largely of German Colonial mismanagement,) has so re- 
duced the revenue that for the year that has just elapsed 
only a lakh and a half net has come into the Treasury. 
The German Company propose to make this sum the 
measure of the amount to be handed over by them as 
collectors of the Sultan’s dues. Only two years ago his 
predecessor refused to farm the custom receipts for twelve 
lakhs. The Germans have changed all that; and offer 
the eighth of the sum as the basis of future payments. 
Of course the Sultan complains of injustice. It is difficult 
to develop anything like a pronounced fondness for civili- 
sation when it means deranging your whole affairs, and 
cutting down your income by 80 or 90 per cent. 





M. Carnot having succeeded in dining thirteen thousand 
Mayors, it is obvious that the Republic is in no immediate 
danger ; especially as M. Boulanger’s manifesto, which is 
plainly the work of M. Henri Rochefort, has failed to pro- 
duce an impression on the public of anything but common 
tedium. M. Boulanger, indeed, has fizzled out for the 
twentieth time or so since he became a man of mark, 
and his very enemies, contemptuous as they are of the 
Court by which he was tried and the means that were 
taken to snatch a verdict against him, appear to have 
lapsed into a condition of the merest indifference with re- 
gard to him. It is hinted, indeed, that this ‘ Napoleon 
on tick’ may not impossibly seek in foreign service 
an opening for his undoubted talent for intrigue and 
his potential genius for war ; but there would have to be 
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two parties to an opening of the kind, and it is not by any 
means certain that M. Boulanger, however eager to get an 
opportunity, would find another party equally ardent to 
let him have it. In other words, things remain unchanged, 
M. Boulanger’s possibilities being pretty much what they 
have been since he sought refuge in the Hotel Bristol, 
and the lesson of it all remaining, as ever, that nothing has 
shown the instability of the actual Government in France 
and the third-rate quality of the men of whom it is com- 
posed more than the fact that M. Boulanger is still in a 
way a public peril. 

ApmiraL Tryon, favoured of fortune, has not been 
remiss in making the most of his chances. He has proved 
himself a ready and adroit tactician ; his captains have 
shown themselves expert in handling their ships; his 
crews, it is pleasant to hear, have entered zealously into 
the work, and no serious accident has been reported. In 
the battle of Ushant the Hero, Camperdown, and Immortalité 
were captured ; the brunt of the fighting on the English 
side being borne by the Rodney and the Howe. The Camper. 
donn, Howe, and Rodney belong alike to the ‘ Admiral’ 
class ; their maximum thickness of armour being 18 inches, 
and the heavy armament consisting of four sixty-four-ton 
The £000 
placement less than the others, with an armament of 


guns. Hero is a vessel of some tons dis- 


two forty-three-ton guns. The chief lesson seems to be 
the importance of speed to a warship. Even at compara- 
tively close quarters a swift vessel may successfully tackle 
a heavier but more sluggish opponent. None of the iron- 
clads of the ‘Admiral’ class came up to their nominal 
speed of 16 knots, but the Howe, outsteaming the others, 
was able to hold a position throughout the action in which 
none of the enemy's guns could be brought to bear on her. 
Similarly the swift cruiser Me/pomene was so mancuvred as to 
remain out of range of the forty-three-ton guns of the Hero. 
The lesson is emphasised by the fact that the Conqueror and 
other ships of the English squadron took no part in the 
fight, so far were they outstripped by the leading craft. 
Fortunately the days when the Admiralty seemed to 
shudder at the thought of building fast cruisers are gone 
for the present, though there is still much to be done. 
Not till the Blake and Blenheim are in commission shall we 
have cruisers equal in speed to those which have been 
designed by Messrs. Armstrong and Messrs. G. and J. 
Thomson for the Italian and Spanish navies. 


Ir is difficult for the student of these manceuvres to 
grasp their true lessons, perplexed as he is between the per- 
fervid reporter who waxes half-comically enthusiastic over 
the glory of blank-cartridge battle, and the brother scribe 
who has elected to play pessimist, and is consequently 
insatiate for the croaking of the gun-room. Already, 
however, certain broad facts stand out clearly. While 
these are not such as to irreparably discredit our present 
naval authorities, and bring the flush of triumph to the 
brow of Sir Edward Reed, they demonstrate the grave 
shortcomings which in time of war would hamper the 
energies of our officers and seamen. Making every allow- 
ance for prejudiced and professional carping, it seems im- 
possible to deny that the personnel of our warships is in some 
ways dangerously insufficient. Especially is this the case in 
regard to stokers. The men, who have been hurriedly 
got on board to act as firemen, have neither the training 
nor the physique necessary for such work. We read of 
feeble lads (whose pay is Is. 8d. per day) being carried 
fainting on deck from the engine-room ; of ships debarred 
from going ahead with forced blast at full speed simply 
because there were not men enough to feed the boiler 
It seems pretty plain that there has been not a 
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little injustice in the reproaches hitherto lavished on the 
builders and designers of ships which failed during pre- 
vious evolutions to approach the speed contracted for. 
Clearly, in many instances, the failure has been due to 
defective manning far more than to feeble engines or faulty 
lines. Happily the remedy is a simple one, for good men 
ean easily be had (in war-time the market would be 
glutted with stokers and firemen out of work), though not 
perhaps at one and eightpence a day. 





AnoTuer instance of equally suicidal parsimony on the 
part of the naval authorities has been brought to light. 
The coal supplied to several of the vessels seems to have 
been of the worst procurable—chosen apparently for its 
smoke-producing power by the very officials who pro- 
nounced Scots coal as too dirty and smoky for service in 
Her Majesty’s ships. Smokeless coal, it is said, could have 
been supplied at an additional expense of only 6d. per ton, 
and the advantage of such coal in naval strategy—wherein 
secrecy of movement is, of course, of paramount import- 
ance—must be patent to the veriest tiro. Again, con- 
siderable delay, we are told, was caused in the movements 
of Admiral Tryon’s squadron through several of the ships 
being unprovided with an independent steam supply for 
their auxiliary engines. The Howe, for example, one of 
the most powerful battle-ships recently added to the 
navy (she was launched in 1885), lost at least fifteen 
minutes when in chase of the enemy—(a delay which might 
have proved fatal in action)—simply because the naval 
authorities, ignoring the complaints of the officers, had 
refused to furnish her with the stop-valves which, by 
shutting one boiler off from the others, would have en- 
abled it to serve the auxiliary engines. A danger far graver 
than any merely mechanical deficiencies, however, is the 
admitted lack of trained men to work and fight the 
ships taken from the enemy. Admiral Tryon, in real war- 
tare, could have made no use of his prizes, having neither 
officers, stokers, nor signalmen to send aboard them. ‘The 
demand for a reform of such a state of things should be 
clamant and persistent. Stokers, as has been said, can be 
obtained without difficulty. But officers skilled in work- 
ing such a complicated machine as a modern battle-ship 
are not to be had at a moment’s asking. Yet the loss of 
one or two such men might render an ironclad as helpless 
as an old three-decker when dismasted. Should they only 
bring home to the public this scandalous deficiency in the 
personnel of the navy, the manceuvres will have sufficiently 
shown the folly of the Radical gabble which has been 
raised against them on the score of their uselessness. 





Tue Home Secretary answers the clamour in the May- 
brick case by affirming the murderous action of the con- 
vict, even though he is not convinced of her success in 
accomplishing it. It is difficult, indeed, to balance the 
claims of justice and mercy ; and, fortunately for Mrs. 
Maybrick, logical considerations are not of paramount 
importance in such matters. 
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THE TWO PARTIES. 


HE Parliamentary Session of 1889 is coming to an 
end, in a medley of confusion. Up toacompara- 
tively late period of existence, it seemed a singularly 
humdrum, uneventful Session; and, as such, gave all 
but universal satisfaction. But there came a time 
when, without much noise, the whole scene changed ; 
and it now appears that the Session of °89 is more 
remarkable in certain ways than many of its more 
clamorous predecessors. 

What makes it so remarkable is a striking revelation 
of change in party conditions; a change which is far 
more obvious, of course, on the more mutable side of 
the House than on the other. Here we see differences 
which would have been thought incredible when the 
Session began. Six months before, it would have been 
hardly safe to life and limb to predict that Mr. Glad- 
stone would be pushed aside by Mr. Labouchere ; and 
yet there stands the member for Northampton, leader 
of a new Radical Party in advance of its once-revered 
chief and ostentatiously independent of him. To be 
sure, there is no certainty as yet that Sir William Har- 
court will not take this party out of Mr. Labouchere’s 
hands—merging into it another variety of Radicals, 
who still affect a moderation which the Labouchere 
faction scorns. At the moment it seems pro- 
bable that he will do so. He is obviously willing 
to go as far with the New Radicals as they can 
reasonably desire ; he has lately taken on airs of leader- 
ship with all his customary flourish ; and it may very 
well be that even the new party itself desires to be led 
by a man with some traditional relationship to sobriety 
and dignity in politics. But the main point for remark 
is the construction of this new party; its growth and 
aggregation in the dark; its unsuspected coming to- 
gether in strength enough to carry out the startling 
purpose of putting Mr. Gladstone on the shelf, as 
too little of a help and too much of a hindrance in 
these days. For it must not be supposed that the 
recent revolt on the Radical side of the House of Com- 
mons was fitful or occasional. It was deliberate and 
prepared. It was the result of a formal belief that the 
‘old man’ had become obstructive as a mere dealer in 
one idea ; and the conclusion was that if he could not 
be pushed on he had better be hustled aside. The 
Royal Grants Bill supplied additional provocation ; and 
if, when his Radical companions rose at him, Mr. Glad- 
stone had carried out his half-formed resolution of 
abandoning them altogether, he would not have startled 
them in the least. ‘They were quite prepared for it, 
and (metaphorically speaking) only whistled when he 
hinted at the contingency they had brought upon them- 
selves. What course he may take now (supposing him 
to have decided upon any) is not publicly known, But 
the cheerlessness of his Irish friends ; the sinking con- 
dition of his last grand ‘ cause’; the humiliation in- 
flicted on him by general desertion ; unavoidable repug- 
nance to beating the drum at the head of the Labou- 
cherian Salvation Army,—these and some other things 
favour the opinion that Mr. Gladstone will not come 
forward much any more ; and Sir William Harcourt’s 
later performances seem to indicate that he is of that 
opinion too. Supposing it to be verified, whatever dissen- 
sions may have broken out amongst the Oppositionists 
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will presently disappear. Some defections there will 
be, no doubt; though of these we shall hear little. 
As for the rest, it must be remembered that the new 
Radical party, with its swaggering, robustious doctrine, 
has been organised with a special view to the next 
General Election. Success in that contest is dearer to 
most Radicals than anything in the way of taste or 
principle ; and what we may expect at no distant period 
is a union of pretty much the whole body of Radical- 
under the blood-red banner raised by Mr. 
Labouchere. Some may flatter themselves that it 
will only be a temporary union; some may intend 
no more; but every man of the world knows what 
the actual result is likely to The 
party is a perfectly natural development in its way. 
Its programme will be extremely seductive to ‘ the 
masses’ when the elections come on, and they will not 
seem very distant by the time that Parliament meets 
again. ‘Therefore most Radicals will be drawn to this 
promising party; in the day of conflict the one flag 
will cover all; and the faction to which that flag be- 
longs will be established in due order of succession. 
That will certainly be the case if the new party makes 


ism 


be. new 


any great success at the polls. In short, the session 
of 1889 has brought together the nucleus of the ex- 
treme party which was expected to appear as soon as 
Mr. Gladstone dropped the reins. 

And now as to the other side, our own. A few weeks 
ago all looked thoroughly well; though for reasons 
that shall presently be stated, warning against excess 
of confidence would not have been unwise. 
there have been mistake and mismanagement which we 
need not hesitate to call serious, because that is the 
common description of them in both camps. Mere mis- 
management, however, is no very deadly thing, and 


Since then 


here there is dissatisfaction at something besides. Con- 
servatives grumble in secret, but from time to time 
they do grumble mightily ; and certain portions of the 
new Tithes Bill have revived murmurs which were very 
audible in the last Session of Parliament. 'To speak 
plainly, many men in the House, as well as outside, have 
got it into their heads that the Liberal Unionists are 
too exacting, and are allowed too great a voice in the 
conduct of affairs. Their suspicions may be much 
exaggerated, and probably are; but however that may 
be, it behoves the leaders in both sections of Unionism to 
go warily. It is only reasonable that the Liberals should 
expect their principles to be considered in all projects 
of legislation. It is but right that the Conservatives 
should acknowledge this claim and do so handsomely. 
But since it is a matter of so real importance that the 
rank and file of the two parties should work heartily 
with each other (at by-elections and what not), it will 
hardly do to offend the one by over-much complacency 
to the other. If the Conservative leaders should not be 
grudging, the Liberal Unionists should not ask too 
much, ‘The cause in which they are equally engaged 
and which cannot fail with more disaster to the one 
than the other demands great care and discretion from 
By this time, it is probable that the 
Liberal Unionist chiefs have done enough to show 
that the Tory Cabinet they support does listen 
to Liberal counsels; in other words, they have done 
enough to satisfy their followers that they cannot be 
justly taunted with supporting a reactionary Govern- 


both parties. 
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ment. On the other hand, it seems pretty evident 
that the Government have carried their loyalty to a 
give-and-take arrangement about as far as it will go 
without creating a greater abundance of discontent 
amongst convinced Conservatives than of satisfaction 
There are a good many down 
every party - Radicals. 
there is nothing in the nature 


amongst their allies. 
right men = in - downright 
downright ‘Tories : 
of things to make the susceptibilities of the on 
more worthy of consideration than the other; the vote 
of the one counts for as much as the vote of the other : 
and in the Unionist party there are a hundred Con 
servatives to be pleased or dissatisfied, against a score 
of Liberals, or even fewer. It is when considerations 
like these are neglected that surprises occur. The 
captains of the allied forces have an equal stake in 
the conflict, and they should bear in mind that any 
gratification bestowed on the minority, at the cost of 
a similar degree of annoyance to the greater number, is 


likely to result in a common loss. Of course it may 


be said that many Liberal and Radical Unionists 
have inducements to go over to the other — side, 
or to hold aloof, which no Conservative can be 


subject to; and that it is necessary to counteract 
these inducements. But there is no difficulty in see- 
ing what that argument leads to when it is carried 
to its full extent. We do not propose to deal with 
a delicate matter any further. But the truth is that 
though the Ministerialists remain strong enough to 
command success for years to come, and though they 
have an Opposition before them manifestly weakened, 
the Session closes with a great deal of discontent on 
the Tory benches in the House of Commons. With so 
loyal a following that is a very remediable matter ; and 
the Unionist leaders of all denominations will probably 
agree that the mischief should not be extended. 


ART AS PER TENDER. 
()*. would think, to hear some people talk, that 


the hideous monstrosities that disfigure our 
towns and are called sculptures and monuments were 
forced upon the inhabitants of these islands by some 
omnipotent Philistine divinity. Yet it is often enough 
those same loud talkers that in the past have been, or 
in the future will be, responsible for the erection of just 
such abominations. Doubtless that frightful granite 
‘Omphalos’ (crowned with lamps!) which has recently 
been raised on one of the finest sites in London was sat 
upon and passed by some Committee of ‘Taste. A 
certain circular of our acquaintance shows how these 
things come to be. 

The § National Armada Memorial Committee’ con- 
sists no doubt of very estimable persons. One may 
credit them with earnestly desiring to raise a monument 
which shall adorn and not disfigure Plymouth Hoe. 
But they are only bringing forth another abortion to 
be added to the list, and this is the way they go to 
work. They have chosen (for all we know after com- 
petition held) a design—the work of Mr. ‘Thomas May 
—which is neither better nor worse than the modern 


average. High on the top stands Britannia in a 


tremendous flutter, her shield in one hand, her sword 
in the other, and her trident hitched into her elbow : 
lower down come shields, wreaths, medallions, panels, 
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and what not—all in bronze. A kind of semi-circular 
platform on each side carries a seated bronze; here 
Vigilance, there a most truculent Valour. A lower 
platform at the bottom is beautiful with piles of shot 
and anchors. 

The Committee, having secured their design, are now 
working to get the ‘ plastic portion of the structure’ as 
neatly carried out as may be. Plainly their circular 
was not drawn up by an architect, but is due to the 
genius of some jerry-builder. They advertise not for 
a sculptor, but for a contractor, who, among other 
things, must do the ‘lighting, fire insurance, and watch- 
ing by night,’ at his own expense. There is nothing 
to prevent him from putting out the figures to public 
tender again, and so on, but it is stipulated that ‘all 
models are to be executed by an artistic modeller, 
approved of by the architect and the Committee, .. . 
and completed to his and their entire satisfaction.” 
(Spirits of Phidias and Donatello! Conceive the visit 
to the ‘artistic modeller’s’ studio by some smug and 
pretentious sub-committee thereto deputed!) The con- 
tractor, moreover, binds himself to discover a genius to 
do the work, for it is expressly stipulated, in Clause Il. 
of this astonishing specification, that all the ‘ Bronzes 
are to be executed in the best artistic manner? It 
these words mean anything then none but M. Rodin 
need apply. ‘The Committee will put up with no delays. 
Tenders are forthwith ‘to state the time required for 
the completion of each section® into which the work 
is divided. One hopes that Section IT. will be instantly 
put in hand, for one longs for the panel ‘ representing 
the British War Vessels of the present day, types of 
which the all-competent architect promises to furnish, 
Beneath this same miracle * are to be represented the 
unveiled Arms of Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, surmounted by the Imperial Crown, and 
flanked by the initials V.R. and EF. (sic) It will be a 
comfort to expectant ‘ artistic modellers’ that they will 
not be called upon to design ‘the piles of shot, the 
anchors, and so forth. These insurmountables * will be 
provided for independently of the present tender.’ 

That, then, is how practical business men set to 
work to get their sculpture. Everything is _ bar- 
gained and provided for—the ‘best artistic manner, 
and all the rest. Who shall say that aught has 
been left undone which ought to have been done 
Clearly from beginning to end the practical man has 
had it all his own way. If you could get art by 
bargaining for it at so much a ton, how simple it 
would be! But unfortunately you cannot. People 
have lied and stolen for art and got it; they have 
fought for it and sold their souls for it, and got it; 
because they loved it, and thrilled with the mad joy of 
it the instant they beheld it. But none ever got it 
by setting a committee of plain, practical men to 
invite public tenders for it to be produced to their 
entire satisfaction, J'heir satisfaction, forsooth ! 





WHY IRISH LAND PURCHASE IS ESSENTIAL. 


A* a time when differences of opinion are so accen- 

4 tuated, and party feeling runs so high, it is 

satisfactory to remember that there is one measure of 

which all sides admit the necessity, and which Unionists 

and Gladstonians alike know to be inevitable. There 
VOL. If. 
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must be an Irish Land Purchase Bil!; the existing 
tenure of land in Ireland must be altered. The agree- 
ment, it is true, ends with the admission of the necessity 
for a change. The various plans for effecting the 
change are infinite in number and vary in character 
from a plan of equitable purchase on the one hand to 
a system of forced sale, differing scarcely at all from 
downright robbery, on the other. But on the main 
point there are not really two opinions. And, indeed, 
how should there be? We legislate and transact 
all our political work in such a hurry now-a-days 
that we scarely ever find time to think of the 
effects of the measures we pass. And we so con- 
stantly pull up our newly-sown plants to see how 
they are growing that the opportunity of examin- 
ing a perfect specimen is very rarely afforded. But 
ill weeds grow apace ; and a hardy economic error, once 
planted in suitable soil, will spring up and flourish 
with astonishing rapidity. It is now nearly twenty 
years since we planted the first Land Act. It is true 
that according to the usual practice we have been con- 
stantly grubbing up our seedling, and trying new and 
more luxuriant varieties of the same species in its place. 
But the new weed which has now overrun Ireland is 
sprung from the old stock, and the economic error 
which we put into the ground in 1870 has now 
increased and multiplied until it fills the land. 
We have, indeed, ‘digged about it and dunged it’; 
we have passed our Land Act of 1881, an Arrears 
Act, a Leaseholders’ Act, and to-day we get the 
benefit of our exertions. We thought, or pretended to 
think, that we were sowing wheat, and lo and behold ! 
when we come to reap we find only tares. It is very 
wonderful, very disappointing. But it would have 
been a great deal more wonderful if we had reaped 
anything else, for as a matter of fact we sowed tares, 
and as a man sows so shall he reap. 

It was absolutely true in 1870 that the price of a 
commodity could not be fixed by Act of Parliament : 
it was true long before 1870, and it is true still. It is 
a commonplace of political economy and an obvious 
teaching of common sense that to make a man 
a rent charger on his own estate, with no power 
to raise the rent, with no interest in the manage- 
ment of the concern, and no occasion for meeting 
his tenant except in the Sheriff's Court, is as cer- 
tain a method of paralysing all enterprise, and 
creating bad blood between owner and occupier as 
could be devised by the most malignant ingenuity. It 
is certain that to effect agrarian revolution every fifteen 
years Is to encourage careless farming and to ensure the 
depreciation of the most important commodity which 
Ireland possesses. ‘The roving bands of amateur valuers 
known as the Land Commissioners have thoroughly 
familiarised the Irish farmer with the idea that the 
more harm he does to his landlord’s property the less 
the landlord has a right to expect from him. When 
once the theory of rent being based upon the ‘ prairie 
value” has been established, it is easy enough to suit 
the facts to the theory by reducing the land to its 
prairie condition. But it is not our desire to scold 
the Irish tenant any more than the Irish land- 
lord. If the tenant were endowed with the recti- 
tude of a Cato and the fine sense of honour of a 
Bayard, things would hardly be improved. With all 
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the goodwill in the world, any attempt on the tenant's 
part to make the present system a success would be a 
struggle against the inevitable. It must be admitted 
that at present he does not struggle very hard. But it 
will be said, Was there no good in the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881 ? Has there been no reward for all the energy, 
The 


answer must be that there was some good ; a very slight 


zeal, and good intentions expended upon them ? 


good and a very temporary good, but still a real gain. 
When a field has been sown with deadly nightshade, it 
is good to cut down the poisonous growth, even though 
fora time it be replaced by tares or allowed to lie 
fallow. But no farmer will make his fortune out of a 
crop of tares, and no nation will live and thrive under 
a system which from top to bottom is economically 
wrong. 

The Land Acts which we have passed for the purpose 
of dividing the ownership of land between two persons 
and of fixing what we humourously call a ‘fair rent” 
served a certain purpose. ‘They helped us to tide over 
a critical time, and they gave ample opportunities for 
the display of an unlimited amount of good intentions. 
But it is now absolutely essential that a normal and 
natural state of things should be allowed to grow up 
It will be said that Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
The Act 


is an admirable one, but it does scarce anything to 


in Ireland. 
does all that is required. ‘This is a mistake. 
remove the real difficulty. The bargains made are 
between willing sellers and willing buyers who are on 
sufficiently good terms to arrive at a reasonable ar- 
rangement. ‘The great bulk of Irish holdings are not 
affected at all; and of course the Act does practi- 
They will 


require a much more drastic remedy. Lord Ashbourne’s 


cally nothing for the congested districts. 


Act does not work fast enough, nor does it go deep 
enough, and it must inevitably be supplemented by 
yet another Land Act which shall release landlords and 
tenants from the blind-alley in which the Acts of 1870 
and 1881 have placed them. 
our minds to the inevitable the better. 


‘The sooner we make up 
That there 
will be anything like cordial agreement upon any one 
But the 
thing has to be done, and it will be well therefore if 
those who desire the prosperity of Ireland will put their 
individual prejudices and opinions in their pockets, and 


plan is not to be expected for an instant. 


adopt any reasonable and honest plan which is proposed 
by a responsible Government. ‘To every plan there 
will be valid objections, and every plan will present 
some dangers, but the greatest danger will be a policy 
of negation which makes all plans impossible. 


SCOTTISH WATERING-PLACES. 

a? JHAT would not the Bournemouth or Eastbourne 
\W people make of a place like this ?” said a young 
English Philistine, when he found himself on the mag- 
nificent but somewhat unkempt beach at Scheveningen. 
To him the stretch and depth of sand, the tumble of 
the blue German Ocean, the sails of the Dutch fishing- 
smacks that are redolent of Wagner, were as nothing. 
He sighed for the terraces of Eastbourne, the trim gar- 
dens and the pine woods of Bournemouth, the afternoon 
band, the evening stroll along the pier, all the com- 
forts, amenities, and salubrities for which he was willing 
to pay ungrudgingly between three and five guiiieas a 
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week. It is at least possible that his hopes will be 
realised, and that Scheveningen, thanks to the ill-omened 
activity of the German frau who has annexed it, as her 
lord and master means one of those days to annex Hol- 
land itself, will be jettied, esplanaded, and parterred out 
of all resemblance to its old self. French and German 
watering-places are being rapidly Anglicised, and it is 
perhaps too late to ask if those of Scotland are not 
destined to undergo the same process. There is now 
undoubtedly a demand here for the more than dubious 
‘attractions’ of Margate and Clacton-on-Sea, and, 
more particularly on the west coast, an attempt has 
been made to meet it. 

It is, unfortunately, much easier to give a_ stolid 
resistance to this demand than to indicate how it may 
be wisely met. It is undeniable that on both sides of 
the ‘weed a reaction has set in against taking pleasure 
sadly. Increased facilities for locomotion have proved 
too much for that miserable perversion of Calvinism 
according to which beauty and still more the rejoicing 
in beauty are sinful. We have of late years discovered 
even more in Scotland than in England that our country 


presents perhaps a greater variety of charm than any 


other in the world. The resolute and healthy conser- 
vatism which seeks to keep our best seaside and inland 
resorts inviolate is therefore quite as intelligible as 
the extraordinary rush to them during the summer and 
autumn months. None who is sensitive in respect of 
the minutia of modern Scots patriotism would con- 
template without a shudder the bare prospect of St. 
Andrews or North Berwick being invaded by the negro 
minstrelsy, the flashiness, and the vulgarity of the 
more crowded watering-places in the south of Eng- 
land, much less the gregarious horrors of the Isle of 
Man. 

exists. 
there 
crowd to it. At 
In all our large cities there are doubtless bourgeois 


But, in truth, no serious danger of the kind 
Before a Scottish Margate can be established 
Scottish class that 


there is no such 


must be created a would 


present Class. 
hideousness, drunkenness, squalor; nay, these blots 
upon our Anglo-Saxon civilisation are incomparably 
the least of it—this 


other. unfor- 


more in evidence—to say side 


of the the 
tunately also, in Glasgow and Dundee, social elements 


Tweed than There are, 
not unlike those which have given Houndsditch its 
peculiar flavour. But, altogether apart from the 
possibilities which education opens up, such elements 
are not predominant, or even pre-eminent at our sea- 
side resorts. Even in the most crowded watering: 
places on the Clyde, the Scottish *Arry feels compelled 
to hide his diminished head, except on Saturday night, 


An 


valuable seaside prophylactic is the gentle tyranny of 


when he gets outrageously drunk. even more 
golf—a tyranny whose future is sure to be greater than 
its past. Between golf and vulgarity an impassable deep 
is fixed, and that is fortunate for nothing more than 
for the watering-places of Scotland. 

An attempt, therefore, may surely be made with 
safety to relax the seclusion which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the more select and enjoyable holiday 
haunts in Scotland. It is no difficult matter to formu- 
late the chief complaints which are urged against that 
seclusion. They come in effect to two: that such resorts 
are admirable for men, but that as yet no serious effort 
has been made to render them suitable for women ; and 
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that while they arefall that can be desired through the 
day, no amusement ‘worthy of the name is provided for 
night. Undoubtedly a good deal can be urged i 
support 4 these complaints. 

While the Scottish coast—especially the east coast— 
does not lend itself readily to the process of conversion 
into long esplanades of the kind affected in England, and 
while these are not to be specially admired in any case, 
there seems no good reason why at places like North 
Berwick and Prost ick decent roads should not 
be made, on which the gentler sex could find it 
possible to wander for a mile or two by the sea 
without special discomfort. Then, while a Scottish 
Hall by the Sea would be intolerable, even were it 
possible, and while the naturalisation in our midst 
third - rate pier - bands caterwauling ‘popular dance 
music” and kindred abominations is devoutly to be 
deprecated, it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the demand for good ‘ musical evenings” is great and 
increasing in that class which has found the happy 
medium between poverty and riches. Is it useless to 
look forward to the day when each of even the smaller 
Scottish watering-places will have its modest little 
hall, in which visitors can be entertained with high- 
class music provided by professional musicians, or, better 
still, by each other? In this last respect unquestion- 
ably we have much to learn from our English friends of 
the higher middle class, who have of late years dis- 
covered the art of amusing themselves of an evening in 
a manner at once simple and refined. 


A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


FYVHE Maybrick debate has started some issues of 

- vastly greater and more permanent importance 
than the main question of the guilt or innocence of the 
convict. One of these is an old one renewed. Ought 
we to have a Court of Criminal Appeal ? Although the 
majority of the voices are of no real value, there are one 
or two of the very greatest might. The Master of the 
Rolls writes to The Times that he has the strongest 
possible opinion that there should be such a court. 
Now it would be rash to say that Lord Esher is the 
greatest living English lawyer. Yet he is so well 
among the first that there is nobody before him. 
He has an enormous acquaintance with every depart- 
ment of law, and those who have listened to his judg- 
ments in Appeal Court No. 1 know 
vigorous language, with what an easy mastery alike of 
principle and detail, he is wont to deliver himself. He 
may very well be taken as a representative of one 
branch of the profession. Again, a reporter has 
elicited from Mr, George Lewis the fact that he also is 
in favour of such an institution. Only a reporter 
would call Mr. George Lewis a great lawyer, but he is 
better known than any other English solicitor. At the 
very lowest he is (to borrow an e xpressive phrase of Mr, 
George Meredith’s) a pre tty fair ‘ foolometer. He ex- 
presses at least the opinion of the men among whom he 
lives and moves 

These widihadiinn to the contrary, it may be held 
that the innovation would be a mist: ike, and its action 
harmful. Let us first of all clear the ground. Such a 


tribunal must do something more than merely affirm or 


what clear and 
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reverse a decision upon a point of law, because we have 
already the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. It is 
curious how little we have heard of this court in recent 
discussions, though it exists in full working order. 
It was established a few years ago, it consists of all 
the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, and 
to it legal points of difficulty arising at criminal 
trials are referred: such points, for instance, as 
whether a particular act is a legal offence within 
the meaning of a particular statute. If its decision 
is in favour of the prisoner, then the conviction 1s 
quashed. Lord Esher, of course, knows all this very 
well. His court is something different—is to consist of 
from five to seven judges. ‘The appeal is to be as large 
as possible, and is to be on law, fact, and sentence. It 
is to have great discretionary powers; all sorts of 
circumstances, extenuating or other, are to be taken 
into account; and after all the Crown is still to retain 
the prerogative of pardon. It is not quite clear if the 
court is to have jurisdiction in other than capital cases ; 
it is only in connection with capital cases that any such 
proposal has been really discussed. It is quite certain 
also that the decisions of this or any like tribunal would 
not be tolerated unless they were in favour of the pri- 
soner, One can imagine the jury acquitting Mrs. May- 
brick; one can imagine such a court reversing the ver- 
dict; but, if the sentence were carried out, one cannot 
imagine that court existing for another twelvemonth. 
In fact such a court would virtually abolish trial by 
jury in criminal cases; and though a number of sham 
Cromwells have lately been shouting ‘take away that 
bauble, if once a serious attempt were made in such 
a direction the wind would blow a_ hurricane from 
another quarter. Even so restricted, the court of 
appeal, instead of being ‘the strongest that could be 
invented, would not be so productive of good results as 
the court that now tries by jury. It would add a new 
element of uncertainty to the administration of criminal 
justice. It might conceivably give an innocent man an 
additional chance of acquittal ; it would certainly give a 
hundred guilty men an additional chance of escaping their 
deserts. It would lessen the heavy, yet necessary and 
salutary, sense of responsibility under which a criminal 
jury does its work. Now every faculty of the mind is 
roused and kept at full stretch, because it is felt that 
the life of a fellow-creature depends on the verdict. 
Then the reflection could not but arise. *‘ After all, we 
are only a court of the first instance ; things look black 
against the prisoner; if we do bring in a verdict of 
- Guilty ” it must be reconsidered ; and no doubt it 
will be set aside if it be wrong. Again, the evidence 
tendered could only be written evidence, and the 
objections to that are plain. It is an enormous ad- 
vantage to be face to face with your witnesses. Very 
few liars are experts ; a man gets restless and flushed, he 
stumbles and grows incoherent; you soon know the 
exact weight to attach to his testimony. ‘ But,’ it may 
be said, ‘the appeal is, or may be, by way of rehearing.’ 
Then is all the immense, expensive, and cumbersome 
process of a great criminal trial to be gone through 
twice ; and would it not be much better to send your 
five or seven judges down to the Old Bailey or on 
Circuit, and oblige them, if they are really the strongest 
possible court, to try the matter once for all without a 


jury? It is not certain that Lord Esher would accept 
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what is plainly the logical result of his proposal, but it 
is clear enough that the country would not. 

In fact the ordinary criminal court has everything 
the new court would have (though not always in such 
force), and it has the jury element as well. The 
English judges are men of great ability and experience; 
they are highly educated ; they hold very high posi 
tion, and are very highly paid. All this makes them 
look down on ordinary mortals as from a hill, and it 
is by no means clear that this hill is what Lord 
Bacon would call the hill of truth. Their views of the 
springs of human action are pessimistic. ‘They cannot 
estimate the motives by which ordinary men are swayed ; 
they know them from hearsay rather than experi- 
ence. Now the force and value of these motives is 
exactly what a jury does understand, and that is why 
an eternal truth underlies the ancient maxim that a 
man ought to be tried by his peers. A jury without a 


judge could not make a court at all, but a judge, or 


any number of judges, without a jury, will never make 
the best kind of criminal court on a question of fact. 
It is sometimes said that the Home Secretary acts at 
present as a Court of Criminal Appeal, and that it were 
well to replace him by a regular tribunal. Lord Esher 
does not go so far as this: his tribunal is to be supple- 
mental : ‘the consideration of mercy arising from parti- 
as, for instance, youth, extreme 





cular circumstances- 
sickness, intolerable though not legal exasperation, 
despair—should not be excluded from the power of the 
court.” Now, such circumstances have already great 
weight with judge and jury, and if they ought to have 
more, then must the legislature give the requisite 
power. Why convict a man at one tribunal, and then 
create another to let him off? But the great rules of 
law must be preserved? No doubt ; and if in some special 
case a person who breaks them ought to go free, that is 
exactly where the clemency of the Crown may be rightly 
exercised. And where is the advantage of straining 
the quality of mercy through this court of five or 
seven judges, however strong it be? Indeed, the very 
informality of the present mode of granting respite, 
commutation, pardon, is a distinct advantage. It per- 
mits that everything possible in favour of the convict 
be taken into account ; whilst it creates no bad prece- 
dent. It has the virtues of formality and of in- 
formality alike. 

Innocent people are sometimes convicted and pun- 
ished for crimes they never committed. A_ prisoner 
has a bad character ; he is a dull ignorant man without 
friends ; the circumstances are suspicious ; everybody 
concerned in the trial is quite honest, yet the evidence 
runs so smoothly off the reel that nobody doubts his 
guilt. No one regrets such things more than the judges. 
Mr. Justice Stephen in his History of the Criminal 
Law gives instances and makes some very acute remarks. 
But these are never capital cases which now-a-days 
excite so keen an interest ; it is no longer true that 
‘wretches hang that jurymen may dine, and in any 
event they are exactly the sort of trials that would 
never be brought before a Court of Appeal. The 
correction of such miscarriages of justice must be 
sought elsewhere. Those who are in favour of the 
new tribunal should furnish definite instances from the 
records of the present reign when its action would 
have been useful. The mere fact that it affirmed the 
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decision of the court below would still popular clamour 
in any case in which the public were keenly interested. 

One improvement on the present system may be 
suggested as likely to be at once useful and popular : 
that two judges sit in all capital cases. A judge may 
have faults of temper, or peculiar ways of looking at 
things, which (as we in the North say of divines) 
‘injure his usefulness’; and these his learned brother 
would correct. Such a change would strengthen popular 
confidence in the court. It would be very useful in 
case of after movements for a reprieve ; and if improve- 
ment be needed, it would come better from reform 
than from creation. 


A DANGER IN UNIVERSITY §‘ REFORM. 
[° is significant, to say the least of it, that almost 


simultaneously with the passing of the Universi- 
ties Bill into law the announcement should have been 
made that the new St. Mungo College, Glasgow, fairly 
if not fully equipped with Professors and Lecturers, 
will be prepared to enrol and instruct students in 


Medicine and Law at the beginning of the coming 


winter session. As Edinburgh has been the home of 


the most noisy, so Glasgow has been the home of the 


most energetic, of those self-stvled University * re- 


formers, whose dream before the passing of the Univer- 


sities Bill was * extra-muralism, and whose fulfilment of 


that dream will be ‘ affiliation” A glance at the list 
of Professors and Lecturers in the new college will show 
that some of the most vigorous of the * reformers” have 
found in it dignity if not endowment. ‘Then the aims 
of its promoters have of late grown more ambitious. 
At first nothing was contemplated but that St. 
Mungo College should be a medical school associated 
with one of the chief infirmaries of Glasgow. Now, 


however, it comes before the public of Scotland not 


only with a Faculty of Medicine but with a Faculty of 


zw, which is claimed as being more complete than 
I hich is cl { | plete tl 


that of any University in Scotland. In course of 


time, an Arts Faculty will be added, and doubtless, 


when the * reformers” have decided what the creed of 


the Church of the Future is to be, a Faculty of ‘Tieo- 
logy—or of Agnosticism—will be introduced. * Affilia- 
tion’ or no ‘ affiliation, therefore, the promoters of St. 
Mungo College mean that it shall be in the future—and 


by no means in the dim and distant future—a rival of 


Glasgow University, precisely as a higher-grade elemen- 
tary school of the present time is a rival to an ordinary 
Academy or High School. It will give practically the 
same instruction as the University at a very much 


cheaper rate. For the rest, prospectuses may be con- 


sulted—and_ doubtless they may be obtained free of 


charge on application to the proper authorities. 

If one condition be observed, there can be no objection 
to the multiplication of such different institutions as 
the Mason College, Birmingham, the University College, 
Dundee, and the St. Mungo College, Glasgow. They 
all indicate a craving after culture of some sort. But 
then the danger is that such culture may be of the 
wrong and not of the right sort, that these colleges 
may in the fierce competition of the next few years 
become manufactories of intellectual shoddy. Hence it 
is more necessary than ever that the Universities of 
Scotland should keep the flag of genuine culture floating 
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in the sight of all subsidiary, ‘affiliated, or rival 
institutions. The danger which they have run in the 
past is well known, and it need not be increased. It is 
notorious that, but for their ‘mobs of boys, the 
ery for ‘reform’ would not during the past few 
rears have been so loud as it has been—if, indeed, 
it had been raised at all. It is as undesirable that 
the University Professors should become mere fee- 
gathering officials as that the Universities themselves 
should become mere degree - grinding — institutions. 
The passing of the Universities Bill has, however, 
reduced this danger to a vanishing quantity, if, 
indeed, it has not removed it altogether. The im- 
mediate future of the Universities is in the hands of 
an Executive Commission. ‘The constitution of that 
body, at all events as finally arranged, has given great 
satisfaction to Scotland. — It represents in just propor- 
tions at once the solid intellectual conservatism and 
the reforming spirit of the country. But however con- 
and it is to be hoped that it will 
prove conservative in very many respects—the Com- 
mission is not at all likely to increase the powers of 
Professors. Only the other day Government resisted the 
attempt made in the House of Lords to place the Pro- 





servative it may be 


fessors on a footing of equality with other graduates as 
regards the constitution of the University governing body. 
That being the case, it may be held for certain that 
the Commission will not only not encourage but will 
very decidedly discourage any attempt on the part of 
the Professors, should such be made—which, however, is 
not at all probable—to compete in the matter of large 
classes and huge totals of small fees with their oppo- 
nents of the affiliated institutions. 

The danger of the future, so far as the Commission is 
concerned, lies altogether the other way. It is notorious 
that some of the most active University ‘ reformers’ are 
jubilant at the prospect of the Bill of this Session 
coming into operation immediately, on the ground that 
it will mean an instant and enormous reduction in the 
bloated incomes of the Professors of the various Art 
Faculties. With them ‘reform’ has meant largely a 
dead set against the Professors of Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics in the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, whose emoluments range—or, to be strictly 
accurate, have ranged—between £1000 and £2000 a 
year. ‘The expectation is that their work will be taken 
up and completed in their own spirit by the Executive 
Commission. Most sincerely is it to be hoped, in the 
interests of the higher learning and the true culture of 
Scotland, that these anticipations will prove abso- 
lutely illusory. Some rearrangement or readjustment 
in the matter of professorial incomes is, no doubt, 
inevitable and imperative. ‘Thus, the Chairs of 
English Literature should become among the best en- 
dowed, directly as well as indirectly, in Scotland. 
But a disastrous mistake will be made if the Commis- 
sioners carry their reforming spirit to the extent of 
placing classical culture on a lower level than it at pre- 
sent occupies in the University curriculum. | Doubt- 
less, they would please even Mr. Hunter and the 
Gradgrinds generally if they were either to disestablish 
and disendow Latin and Greek altogether, or if they 
were to place the teachers of these tongues on School 
Board wages. But if the incomes of these Chairs are 
reduced to such an extent it will be idle to expect the 
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best of Scottish and English scholars to be ambitious 
of filling them. In that case, a fatal blow would be 
struck at that moral ascendancy of Professors over their 
pupils which has been the strength of our Universities 
past and present. If that be destroyed, let all our 
educational traditions be parted with entirely, and 
let our Universities be remodelled on the pattern of 
London. But if such is not the object of the Execu- 
tive Commission, as it certainly is not the wish of the 
great bulk of the people of Scotland, then it should be 
borne in mind that the intellectual labourer 1s even more 
decidedly worthy of a reasonable hire than any other, 
inasmuch as much of his labour, consisting in the exer- 
tion of an intangible but powerful influence, cannot be 
calculated in pounds, shillings, and pence. ‘The Classi- 
cal Chairs in the Universities should continue to be 
so endowed that their occupants can give themselves 
up entirely to their work without regard to those 
shabbier economies of life which, as is allowed even 
by Mr. John Morley, have—except, of course, in the 
a lowering effect upon 





case of his idol Vauvenargues 
moral vitality. 





SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS IN AFRICA. 
i was an eventful day in the history of Empire 


and Adventure, when Prince Bismarck hauled 
on the Seven-League Boots, and began to tramp 
untrodden continents and scour remote seas in search 
of German Colonies. It was the official start of the 
European Powers in the ‘ race for Africa.” It embarked 
la haute politique in a career of pioneering and discovery 
which, of late generations, had been dropping into the 
exclusive hands of private enterprise. It signalised an 
extension of the system of * honest brokerage, by which 
national interests in the East, the West, and the Centre 
of Africa became subjects of exchange and barter for 
similar considerations in the East, the West, and the 
Centre of Europe. It brought the outside world 
more particularly the British world—into contact with 


and 





certain brusque and high-handed methods of settling 
things according to the counsels of the will of the 
Imperial Chancellor. In a word, it has settled many 
things, but unsettled more; and, among other matters, 
has brought upon the carpet such questions as the 
existence of the Slave Trade in Africa, and the identity 
of the Power that is to hold the chief commercial 
andypolitical stake in that Continent, from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, and from the Orange River to the 
Delta of the Nile. 

For many reasons we are not going to be hard upon 
the blunders of Prince Bismarck and his protég¢s. 


But take as the leading example the East Coast of 


Africa — the region that still owns the nominal 
authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar. A decade or 
less ago it might have been said that the German 
had no foothold, political or commercial, in Eastern 
Africa. British influence was all-powerful, and trade 
on the coast was in the hands of British or British- 
Indian subjects. The region of the interior—the healthy 
table-land and the chain of great lakes and rivers that 
lie behind the lower malarial strip of sea-coast—had 
been explored mainly by British discoverers. British 
philanthropy and enterprise had planted any germs of 
civilisation, in the shape of roads and steamers and 
mission-stations and plantations, that were to be found 
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Zanzibar was, in fact though not in 
name, a British Dependency—a link in a continuous 
chain of interests and influence that began on the 
Nile and extended to the Cape. Now the Sultan’s 
authority has been banished to the island of Zanzi- 
bar ; and British influence has been squeezed into 


in the interior. 





a corner around and behind Mombasa. — Banyan 
traders and British missionaries have taken their de- 
parture from the greater part of the East African coast 
and interior—wherever they could—their stores and 
stations left a prey to war and pillage, and themselves to 
All that region of Africa, 
back to the Lakes, is coloured on the maps as German 
territory or as within the German ‘Sphere of Influ- 


ence’; and the German fleet, with the support of the 


whistle for compensation. 


British squadron in these waters, is doing its best to 
translate the fiction into fact, by bombarding and cap- 
turing the villages upon the coast. 

But we have not lost all our foothold and stake in East 
Africa—far from it. 
wreck. Mombasa, with a coast-line of one hundred and 


There has been salvage from the 


fifty miles, and territory stretching back for an undefined 
extent into the interior, is internationally recognised as 
subject to British influence and under protection of the 
British flag. ‘To Sir William Mackinnon more than to 
anybody else belongs the credit of having rescued this 
section of East Africa. He secured, in the nick of 
time, the from the Sultan, 
and these he has, upon generous terms, made over 
to the Imperial British East Africa Company, with a 
Royal Charter for the conduct of their great adventure. 
That adventure may be compared in its scope—possibly 


necessary concessions 


it may hereafter be compared in its results—with 
those of the Hudson’s Bay and the East India Com- 
panies. Contemporary experiments are being made by 
the chartered companies who have taken under their 
charge, for Imperial as well as private ends, the terri- 
tory of North Borneo and the delta and lower valley 
of the Niger ; and other schemes on the same magnificent 
design are being perfected and discussed. None of them 
all is likely to excite so profound and universal an 


interest as that which has taken Mombasa for its 
base of operations, and the Victoria Nyanza and 
the other Nile sources as its ultimate objective. 


Keen observers have long ago marked Mombasa as 


offering the best line of approach from the East 
the wealth and unsealing the 
fountains of the Nile. 
hitherto been the great centre of 


Coast for ‘ tapping’ 
Zanzibar has 
the 
favourite point of departure for the interior. But from 


secrets at the 
trade and 
Zanzibar the breadth of malarial coast territory and 
the length of land route to be traversed before reaching 
the inland chain of navigation are much greater. 
Besides, Zanzibar is no longer ours ; it is overshadowed 
by the German flag in the neighbouring mainland ; 
and the neighbouring mainland is disputed in the 
meantime of insurgent Arab chiefs and native tribes. 
Mombasa, for convenience and spaciousness, is probably 
the finest harbour in South Africa. 
of European influence and trade, driven into the 


From it a wedge 


interior, will soonest reach the heart — the spinal 


cord —of Africa on the White Nile and_ the 
lakes. Inland the country abounds in the sources 
of agricultural and pastoral wealth. Travellers 


the vocabulary of praise in speaking of 


exhaust 
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the beauty, the richness, and the grandeur of the 
scenery grouped around the Great Snow Mountain, 
Kilima Njaro. British explorers were first on the 
ground here, as in most other districts of East Africa ; 
but the line of frontier dividing the German and Eng- 
lish ‘Spheres of Influence* has been deflected, so as 
to include this great natural sanatorium and_ strong 
strategic position within the bounds claimed by our 
neighbours. Only a strip from the skirts of Kilima 
Njaro is left within British East Africa. But the rival 
equatorial snow peak, Kenia, and all the district be- 
tween remain to us. This is the great game preserve of 
Eastern Africa; and these healthy grassy uplands are 
Here, also, are the 
Masai—an undoubted obstacle to pacific commerce ; 


as good for cattle and for sheep. 


even they are found to be amenable to the influences of 
European barter and intercourse, where these are judi- 
ciously introduced ; and as alternatives to the fever 
and dysentery, or to the Arab slave-raiders who else- 
where guard the approaches to the lakes, they have 
their merits. ‘Their range extends close up towards the 
north-eastern corner of the Victoria Nyanza where the 
border of the British East Africa Company debouches 
on that great inland sea. There Uganda lies across 
the path to the Equatorial Province of Egypt, so 
long and gallantly held by Emin Pasha. Mohammed- 
anism and barbarism are in Uganda uppermost for 
the present ; but Christianity and civilisation have had 
their time, and may have it again, in that land of 
marvel and J 


revolution. Uganda and its rulers are 


‘lions in the path’. More than anything else they are 
supposed to have acted as dissuasives on Stanley, when 
he rejected the East Coast route to Wadelai, and they 
have probably obstructed his return. 

In any case, the derelict province of the Khedive is a 
prize worth winning; and the Imperial East Africa 
Company has already given an earnest of what can 
be done when energy is tempered by prudence in the 
opening up of Africa. The record of the first eight or 
nine months’ occupation of Mombasa is a wonderful 
one. When it seemed impossible, in the circumstances 
of the neighbouring German territory and in the 
temper of the Arab traders and the native tribes, that 
Mr. Mackenzie and his companions could keep the 
peace within their borders, they have not only done 
that, but have made conspicuous progress of all kinds. A 
valuable field of British enterprise and outlet for British 
manufactures has been marked out and entered upon ; 
and the Company is preparing for a ‘new departure ’. 
It has issued a large portion of its stock to the public ; 
and it is preparing to secure the ground it holds, and 
to strike out fresh paths into the almost unknown 
country lying to the north and west. One token of its 
success is that it has excited keen jealousy and emulation, 
not unmixed with anger, in the breasts of its German 
neighbours, who have not been so fortunate in their 
start. There is an outery in the Fatherland against 
British greed and hostility in Kast Africa which, in the 
But it 
Bis- 


marck knows that he may presently have hard work 


light of past events, is curious and amusing. 
awakens no response in official circles. Prince 
on hand. He sees that he may have more interest 
in retaining British friendship and co-operation than 
in helping his countrymen to new lands in Central 


Africa. 
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MODERN MEN. 
ANDREW LANG. 


SCHOLAR without pedantry, a master of light yet 
4 polished verse, a profound student of folklore and 
anthropology, a journalist capable of all save dulness, the 
laureate and the chronicler of many sports, Mr. Andrew 
Lang is a king among free-lances—the Admirable 
Crichton of modern letters. He has ridden upon many 
quests, and few of his adventures have led to failure. His 
early enthusiasm for traditions and legends of the Border, 
his education at the ‘haunted town’ of St. Andrews, gave 
him more than a tinge of romance, which all the discipline 
and all the culture of Oxford have not been able to abolish 
or destroy ; and thus it is that he can approach the classics 
with a freshness and an intelligence which are rare. In 
one of his pleasant Letters on Literature, he reminds us that 
in the age of Lovelace even soldiers displayed a right 
appreciation of ancient literature, and could build the lofty 
rhyme in Latin or in Greek. But scholarship has ceased 
to be the pursuit of gentlemen and poets. ‘The scientific 
spirit has invaded the study of ‘humane letters’ and to 
the learned of to-day Homer and Virgil, Cicero and Demos- 
thenes are little more than museums of grammatical forms. 
To thisheresy—this ‘Dry-as-dustism from the root upwards’ 
—Mr. Lang is resolutely opposed. He has always shown 

os - 2 

more sympathy with the Lovelaces than with the Lacben 
Particle-hunting has no charm for him. He is rather con- 


7 
1S. 


cerned with the art of Sophocles than with any unwonted 
use of the ‘middle’ discoverable in his works. In criticis- 
ing Herodotus and Lucian side by side with Dickens and 
Thackeray he has recalled the fact—which our education 
would bid us forget—that the writers of antiquity had 
human hearts after all, and recorded the deeds and un- 
veiled the passions of mankind with no less insight and 
enthusiasm than their brethren of to-day. And_ not 
only has he brought back the ancients to the realms 
of literary criticism from which the learned would 
incontinently eject them ; he has likewise shown us once 
for all how they should be translated. Professor Jowett’s 
Plato and Protessor Jebb's Sophocles, excellent as they are 
according to their own ideal, are little better than glorified 
‘unseens.” A translation is only completely successful, we 
imagine, when, while conforming to the literary conven- 
tion of the language in which it is written, it communi- 
eates a something of the spirit and colour of the original. 
Tried by this standard, Mr. Lang’s Homeric and Theo- 
critean achievements will not be found wanting. The 
rich rhythmical prose which he has chosen to represent 
the sounding hexameters of the Odyssey entitle him to a 
place beside the great scholars of that golden age of 
translation, the sixteenth century. His Theocritus, his 
Awassin and Nicolette are so many inventions of style. 
What a Candide he might give us an he would! And if he 
would but throw in an Englishing of Lucian how should our 
debt be paid ? 

Mr. Lang’s success in verse has been scarce so con- 
spicuous ; but it is real enough in its way. It is not for 
him to scale the heights of Parnassus, but he has gathered 
a goodly sheaf of the grass which grows at its foot. All the 
lighter forms of verse he handles with peculiar ease. To 
him is largely due the naturalisation of the old French 
metres among us ; and the ballade and the villanelle for 
which he did so much have been meat and drink to the 
poetaster for many a day. His Jekyll indeed has had not 
one but a whole legion of Hydes, and in this respect one 
may wish, and not offend, that his facility had been scarce 
so happy-starred. But it is in singing the praises of ‘the Col- 
lege of the scarlet gown,’ of Ejildon’s triple hill, of Tweed 
which ‘ murmurs like my cradle song,’ that he is heard to 
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best advantage. Almae Matres and The Last Cast are 
more than merely musical ; they have the emotional touch 
—the note émue—as well. 

To the cause of Folklore and Anthropology Mr. Lang 
has done great and lasting service. Has he not utterly 
exploded the theory (maintained chiefly by ‘those of the 
tribes of the Alemanni’) that ‘myth-makers lived in a 
tremulous and passionate sympathy with nature, and with 
the fortunes of the day and the year, of the dawn and the 
dew’? Has he not pursued with relentless ridicule all 
them that hold mythology to be but a ‘ disease of lan- 
guage’, that myth and marchen alike are only picturesque 
descriptions of dawn, sunset, wind, and tempest? He 





has a peculiar dislike of serious controversy, and he 
has so befooled and bejested his opponents, the solar 
mythologists, that their influence is laughed away. Yet 
he never loses sight of the logic of his position ; his 
mastery of facts is as complete as his argument is close 
and cogent ; and his wit, when he chooses to make use of 
it, is all the more deadly therefor. Most of his essays on 
this subject (his introduction to Grimm’s Household 
Stories, for instance) are no less remarkable for their logical 
force than for their ingenious and fatal humour. And 
he is no mere destructive critic. He has expounded 
the anthropological or historical method of studying 


mythology with admirable lucidity. Many, who are 


make li . > +: 
never fikety to open the works of Tylor or M‘Lennan, 


have learned from him that the customs of contemporary 
savages are the best possible commentary on the myths of 
Hellas ; that the brutal and silly elements in mythology 
are but a legacy from the ancestors of civilised men ; and 
that as in the domain of art there are many objects (such as 
pipkins) which may only be described as human, so in the 
field of mythology there are many stories which are the 
common property of all mankind. 

Mr. Lang’s position as a journalist is unique. For 
many years he has been a constant contributor to jour- 
nals and magazines. ‘There are one or two which 
you cannot open without a thrill of expectation that 
they may hold a ‘Lang’. Yet he has never written 
of what was uppermost in the public mind; he has 
always preferred to babble pleasantly of what was en- 
grossing his own:—of book-hunting, perhaps, or cricket, 
or golf, or Thackeray, or fishing. But whatever he chooses 
to discuss, of this you may be certain, that he rarely covers 
a column without a reference to the Homeric hero or the 
friendly Bushman. The King Charles's Heads which he 
keeps on his premises are as numerous as the skulls of 
the head-hunter of the Solomon Islands. He cannot speak 
of Plotinus without a side glance at the Zulus, or discourse 
concerning Agamemnon’s bones without reminding you of 
T’chaka or Panda. His articles on sport, if they lack gusto 
(and they do), are touched with a skill unknown before. The 
literature of cricket—displaying style and form as well as 
knowledge—may be said to be his invention. Yet of late 
he has shown signs of transferring his allegiance to golf, 
his earlier love. He has written of fishing with the 
scholarly grace and just a trace of the enthusiasm of old 
Walton himself. He has woven romances out of the se- 
cond-hand bookshop. On occasion he can be the sternest 
of critics. Vulgarity and pretentiousness of style never 
escape his scorn. But his weapons of attack are ever 
of the lightest. He knows not the scalping-knife, and 
the bludgeon is too heavy for his hand. Has he 
not been called the Ghost of Lucian? There is no 
doubt a bond of sympathy between him and the Samosa- 
tene, yet the description is hardly fair. Lucian laughed 
to scorn theology and morals. Mr. Lang reserves his sar- 
casms for ‘le dernier de M. W. de Howells’ or some brand- 
new poseur in style from wild America, But he always 
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lays on the lash with such reckless and such unexpected 
humour, the victim cannot choose but pass to resentment 
through laughter. He has been merciless to our brethren 
in the States, but of him few Englishmen are more 
popular than he in the cultivated circles (and we are 
told they are large and numerous) of Boston and New 
York. 


matter. It may be said of him, as of scarce another living 


And the manner is no less admirable than the 


writer, that his journalism is nearly always literature. He 
ean handle the English tongue with uncommon tact and 
skill. His touch is as light as the brush of a butterfly’s 
wing. His pen glides over the paper with an insolence of 
ease. The neatness with which his articles are compacted 
is astonishing. He has not a rival in the saying of 
risky things with an appearance of innocence. He 
touches a colloquialism, and behold! it has acquired a 
certain elegance. ‘Cling to the fair and witty Jane, if you 
get a chance, is jis way of extolling the author of Pride 
He can catch another's style to perfection. 
In his 


and Prejudice. 
He is a master in the curious art of ‘ dipping.’ 
Letters to Dead Authors he has chaffed a sceptical critic in 
the language of Herodotus. He has brought back Eusebius 
to the world to make sport of Muellerus and Benfeius. In 
couplets not unworthy of Alexander himself he has touched 
the absurdity of Pope’s Homer :— 

‘But, ah, your //iad seems a half-pretence, 

Where Wits, not Heroes, prove their skil] in Fence ; 

And great Achilles’ Eloquence doth show 

As if no Centaur trained him, but Boileau.’ 
Of course he has his limitations ; but even these spring 
from his extraordinary intellectual equipment. His clever- 
ness has always prevented any display of enthusiasm. 
He has written not much to touch the heart. He 
rarely professes any interest in serious topics. He has 
given as few clues to his opinions upon theology or 
politics as ‘the Bard’ himself. It would be almost im- 
possible to discover from his writings whether he was 
Whig or Tory, Calvinist or Muggletonian. But we recall 
some verses about Gordon, and a passage in the Letter to 
Theo- 


logy and politics we can go wanting (and glad!) but it 
sy } g s g 


Sir Walter, which ring with excellent patriotism. 


were idle to express aught save regret for the continued 
absence of enthusiasm. 

It only remains to record the fact that Mr. Lang has 
written a shilling shocker and a conventional epic, neither 
of which has found many readers. Once, too, he wrote a 
dull article ; but that was in the Conlemporary Review, and 
he was only obeying the rules of the game, and giving one 
proof more of his amazing versatility. 


DRESSES AND FLOWERS. 


NHE dresses worn at out-door entertainments this year 
have been specially gay in colour and rich in material. 
Time was when white muslin was considered quite bril- 
liant enough for a garden party, and cotton prints were 
by no means contemned. Elderly ladies alone wore silks 
of sombre hue, because, it was held, it would not have 
become their age and dignity to appear in white. But 
now young girls wear dresses of soft silk in all manner of 
dainty colours, relieved by ruchings and cascades of lace, 
and their mothers deem it perfectly fitting to appear in 
white or cream embroidered crape or rich brocade. Dif- 
ferent in style and cut, in colour and material, afternoon 
and evening gowns are much alike. At first the idea 
of mature, indubitable matrons appearing in a colour 
long looked upon as exclusively virginal seems a little 
startling, but there can be no doubt that many ladies, 
even when they have attained to the dignity of being 
grandmothers, look their best in white, cream-colour, or 
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the palest shades of grey. Specially fortunate are those 





whose hair goes grey—a dash of powder sometimes helping 
the work of time—while yet their cheeks are rosy and 
their eyes are bright. About them clings a magic: that 
fascination of experience, of tact, of knowledge of life, 
which, as we Britons—last among the nations of the 


earth 





are beginning to realise, is potent as the fresh- 
ness of youth. 

In these cases it will not be at all remarkable if the 
bonnet consist entirely of roses. It is ‘roses, roses, all 
the way’ at garden parties now. The modest blossom 
at waist or throat is now of no account. In these days it 
is not uncommon to see long chatelaines of flowers hang- 
ing from waist to hem of the gown; while a long trail 
crosses the bodice, and the parasol, besides the bouquet 
attached to the handle, has a spray in every panel, or 
a long wreath winding halfway round it, and from ferrule 
to hem. The weak point of these visions—these ‘ glorifi- 
cations of shadow ’—is that once decorated they cannot 
be furled: come cloud come sunshine, up they must stay. 
But, whatever its inconveniences, the fashion is a pretty 
one, and few will regret that while jewellery has gone 
somuch out for morning wear—excepting the little 
diamond swallows, stars, and crescents that are used to 
fasten veils and bonnet-strings—tlowers should be so much 
in vogue. For, if less lasting, they are more exquisite than 
gems ; and, moreover, they are cheaper. 

Another characteristic of the season’s garden gowns is 
the all but complete disappearance of pale blue. Time 
was when every heroine wore a blue gown, or a white 
‘ Das Hadistans’: These 


You may wear white, indeed, as much as 


one decked with azure ribbons. 
days are gone. 
you will; you may wear pink or green, or both together 
in more or less happy combination ; you may wear mauve 
or the scarlet of Mr. Wills’s own Devil ; but, for the time 
being the grace of turquoise is gone from among us. Pink 
and green is the most popular combination of colour, 
But the 


artist's eye is no more common among dressmakers or 


and, well chosen, the tints go well together. 


their clients than it is among Royal Academicians. 
August is our JWander-Monat, and all who can are 
footing it to the mountains or the sea. This brings the 
question of travelling-gowns to the front. The term is as 
breath to the nostrils of the ladies’ tailor, who has spent 
the last three months in languishing and eke in marvel- 
ling greatly at the eccentricity of women wild for gauze 
and fummery. But at the thought of travelling he stretches 
out his right hand for the scissors and his left for the chalk. 
Time was when the oldest gown a woman had, whether silk 
or serge, was regarded as the best for travelling, and the 
country got only the leavings of the town. It may be re- 
called that on one occasion our dear Kate Coventry put on 
‘the lavender bonnet, which had been worn a good deal 
in town, but was still good enough for a walk in the 
country’. She would’ not do so now: she would have a 
new hat appropriate to her surroundings, and her dress, 
too, would be characterised by a_rusticity not that 
On the whole, it is likely 
largely with Redfern. 


of the country dressmaker. 
that Kate would have dealt 
Her appearance was ‘ very tailor,’ as some people say now, 
meaning thereby that the lady so defined is not a mere 
ninth part of a man, but something very masculine indeed 

plus royaliste que le roi. It means that she has a figure 
that will stand the severe plainness and do credit to the 
scientific accuracy of the Redfern cut. A gown * built” 
by a tailor is a masterpiece of principle, but it lacks emo- 
tion. The lie of every line and every curve has been 
settled with mathematical exactness, and it takes all a 
man’s firmness to adhere to the axioms laid down by the 


masters. But where fancy comes in a woman’s touch is 
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required, and to her are generally left the fantasies of 
braiding and the contrivance of the folds of the skirts. 
This year the fashion runs largely to small checks, 
albeit those broad stripes, which by their gradual diminu- 
tion give a look of slenderness to the waist, are by no 
means discarded. Feminine perversity has of late, how- 
ever, shown a tendency to braid in elaborate patterns the 
lower part of bodice seams. It is not wise to speculate on 
the intention of this fashion, but the effect is not to make 
the waist look slender. The bodice turned back to per- 
mit of the introduction of a stiff shirt-front and a linen 
collar is still popular, but it is not so new as that with 
a chamois leather waistcoat. The leather insertion has 
as yet found favour only with the boldest of the fair, 
and some carry it out by joining the various draperies of 
the skirt by means of leather straps and steel buckles. 
To the unintoxicated eye the effect is more original than 
becoming ; but it may indicate the advent of an age of 
leather, when the tailor and the dressmaker will alike 
have died out, and ‘saddlery gowns’ be the order of the 
day. Some such future was revealed to the fine-frenzied 
eye of Carlyle ; but he was nothing if not ‘solemn and 
unsexual,’ and he made far less of it than one could wish. 





THE COWGATE. 
II. 

\ HEN early in the current century they made the new 

access from the Lawnmarket to the southern suburbs 
of the City, great havoc was wrought among the historical 
houses in the Cowgate. The Magdalene Chapel escaped 
destruction ; but we paid for George tv. Bridge with some 
most precious relics. On the north side of the street, 
directly in the line chosen for the new thoroughfare, 
stood an old house known to tradition as the house of 
Dickison of Winkston, provost of Peebles, who was mur- 
dered in 1572. It is said to have contained the private 
chapel of the French Ambassador during the reign of 
Queen Mary. A large double dormer window on the top 
story was ornamented with twelve heads, while over all, 
astride upon the apex, were the two legs of a human figure. 
This pediment is still in existence—built into the old manor 
house of East Coates. Another house destroyed to make way 
for the bridge stood on the same side of the street, immedi- 
ately to the west, on the site of the new Public Library. 
Here lived Sir Thomas Hope, King’s Advocate to Charles 
1., who gave his name to the neighbouring close. He 
was one of the framers of the National Covenant, and to him 
was accorded the privilege of addressing the Court with 
his hat on which the Lord Advocate still enjoys but does 
not exercise. He was the only Lord Advocate who ever 
saw two of his sons on the bench. His house, which was 
one of the largest and finest in the Cowgate, bore two in- 
scriptions : Tecum Habita, 1616, and At Hospes Humo—the 
latter containing all the letters of his name, Thomas 
Houpe. 

Opposite Hope House resided Thomas, first Earl of 
Haddington, Lord President of the Court of Session in 
1616, the friend and favourite of King James v1, best 
known in Edinburgh tradition as ‘Tam o’ the Cowgate.’ 
James had a custom of giving nicknames to his friends. 
‘The Lord haud a grup o’ me,’ he exclaimed on one 
occasion, ‘if Tam o’ the Cowgate’s son marry Jock 
0 ©6Sklates’s daughter, what’s to come o me?’— 
Jock o’ Sklates being the Earl of Mar. Tam, in his 
old age, was a rich man—so rich, indeed, that the 
Tumour went forth that he had discovered the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone. This reached the King’s ears, and he 
proceeded to make inquiries, ‘Tam promptly asked him 
to dinner, and after dinner imparted the secret of 
VOL. Il, 
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his wealth: it was his wont, he said, never to put 
off till to-morrow what can be done to-day, and never to 
trust to another what he could do himself. His epitaph, 
preserved in Sir James Balfour’s mss., is worth re- 
cording :— 
‘ Heir layes a Lord quho quhill he stood, 

H{ad matchless bein had he beene ‘ 

This epitaph ’s a sylable short, 

And ye may adde a sylable too it, 

Bot quhat yt syllable doeth importe 

My defuncte Lord could never doe it.’ 





At the beginning of the present century Haddington 
House had become a printing establishment ; and here it 
was that William Chambers casually received his sole in- 
struction in the mystery. During his apprenticeship, he was 
sometimes sent here on errands, and, while waiting in what 
had once been the fine dining-room where King James 
had been entertained by his favourite, he used to watch 
the compositors at their work. On the strength of the 
knowledge thus obtained, he set up in his bookstall on 
Leith Walk the printing press which, with the types, he 
had bought for £3, and printed and edited that pocket 
edition of the songs of Burns, the first of many ventures, 
which gradually led to the Encyclopaedia and the Journal. 

One other building on the north side of the street, but 
much lower down, has been removed only now. At the 
corner of what is still known as Mint Close, stood the old 
Cunzie House or Mint. The original Mint was at Holy- 
rood, but during the troublous times of Mary’s reign it 
was removed to the Castle, where it remained until it was 
wrecked during the disastrous siege of 1572. It was then 
set up in the Cowgate, and stood there till the Union ; 
the old Cunzie House itself surviving as a memento of the 
past until about a dozen years ago. Part of it was a 
twenty-four hours’ sanctuary for debtors, and in the sequel 
the centre of some curious points in law. The house was 
built by the Regent Morton, who then superscribed the door- 
way with ‘ Bee mercyful to me, O God. 1574,’ a prayer that 
seems peculiarly applicable in view of the builder's dealings 
with the coin of the realm. He issued a quantity of base 
money to which by proclamation he gave a fictit’. us 
value. This issue stood him in good stead in the exten- 
sive public works of his regency, which included the 
restoration of the Castle and the building of the Halfmoon 
Battery ; but, as soon as these were done, he sent out a 
second order reducing the issue to its intrinsic value ; a pro- 
ceeding which he may defend who will. Over the inserip- 
tion was a deep niche, which is supposed to have held a 
statue of King James vi. The old apparatus used in the 
Cunzie House may still be seen in the Antiquarian 
Museum. For many years after the Union, the officials of 
the Mint were maintained in idleness, and day by day the 
old bell rang out at the stated hours as if to summon the 
workmen who came not to the work which was no longer 
doing. The site was at one time part of the garden 
attached to the palace in which resided James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow and Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 
and the Cardinal, his more famous nephew. When Mary 
landed in Scotland she, with her two uncles and her 
French retinue, was entertained at a banquet by the Town 
Council of Edinburgh ‘ within the lugeing sumtyme per- 
tenying to the Cardinal’; and to pay the piper the City 
was taxed to the tune of 4000 merks. 

We can but mention such places as St. Cecilia’s Hall, 
where the musical public of last century held its concerts ; 
the old Post Office, where the Society of Antiquaries had 
its first abode, and founded its Museum; and the baths 
built by the College of Surgeons in 1696. The street, 
indeed, is paved with memories ; scarce a house in it, or 
in the closes appertaining to it, but has harboured history. 
Douglas and the Beatons, Hope, Haddington, and Chepman 
o 3 
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—of these we know already; and the list might be 
indefinitely prolonged. A man to mention was James 
Wilson, the last century satirist, a sour-tempered, crip- 
pled schoolmaster, who launched his lampoons at the 
great men of the city under the name of ‘ Claudero.’ 
Much of his work was done with the patriotic intention of 
preventing the destruction of the City Cross—condemned 
‘for the horrid crime of being an encumbrance to the 
street ’"—the Netherbow, and other parts of antique Edin 
burgh, which went down before the zeal of reformers of 
the epoch. Then, in the old Mint House lived Dr. Cullen 
and Lord Hailes; and in Macmillan’s Land Mackenzie, 
the Man of Feeling, was born in 1745. Here also lodged 
a certain Henry Brougham, and here he courted and 
married the daughter of his landlady, who afterwards 
became the mother of the Lord Chancellor of the same 
name. In an adjoining close resided Captain Cayley, the 
English officer whose tragic fate at the hands of the fair 
Mrs. Macfarlane forms one of the most thrilling incidents 
in Edinburgh history. Then there were Dr. Joseph Black, 
the chemist; Dr. Daniel Rutherford, who is said to have 
been the discoverer of gas ; and Oliver Goldsmith, in his 
student days ; while in 1771, in the Wynd of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in the Field—afterwards known as College 
Wynd—the boy was born who was presently to be illus- 
trious as Sir Walter Scott. With which name—the noblest 
in Edinburgh story—this note may honourably close. 





MUMPHIUS AT CASTLE BAW. 


TINHE learned Mumphius is at present studying human 

nature as developed under the conditions of a country 
house. Castle Baw is equally celebrated for its hospitality, 
its sport, and its ghosts. At his own request Mumphius 
was installed in the west Haunted Room, the Red one. 
The ghost, as everybody knows, is a Nun, who has never 
yet raised her veil. Mumphius retired to rest about 3 a.m., 
having tired out all the men in the smoking-room. It is 
the old Scotch custom in Castle Baw to place two stoups of 
ale in the visitor's chamber, as history assures us that he 
is wont to be thirsty. Mumphius sat down to one of these, 
and to the reading of Lord Byron’s Don Juan, the last 
canto, which he fondly regards as an authority on British 
Profligacy in High Places. When, therefore, the Nun 
suddenly stood before Mumphius, with her veil down, he 
placed a mark in his book, knocked the ashes out of his 
big China pipe, and remarked, ‘ This is outplayed’ (ausge- 
spielt). Judging by her figure and contrary-to-maidenly- 
modesty-a-savant-in-his-bed -chamber-visiting -manners, 
Miss Larkin this is. Goodnight, schlafen Sie wohl. Igo to 
bed.’ And Mumphius began very leisurely to remove his 
white neck-tie. 

The Phantom giggled. ‘Look at this page, said Mum- 
phius, holding up Don Juan, open at the passage about 
‘her frolic Grace,’ ‘the joke is stale.’ 

‘I must, I really must kiss you,’ said the Apparition, 
advancing slowly, and slowly preparing to bare the Face of 
Dread. 

Now Mumphius is, in one way,atimid man. He dreads 
being compromised. His natural impulse was to run 
shrieking from the chamber. ‘ But then, as he argued 
inwardly, ‘they ‘ll say I was afraid of the Ghost !_ Ghosts, 
nonsense !’ (for Mumphius is a Sadducee of the school of 
Hartmann, and Mr. Edgar Saltus, that eminent divine), 
‘On the other hand, if I stay !’—Goodness knew what 
might occur if Mumphius stayed ! 

‘ Now, do go away, like a good girl ; this is my room, and 
yours is most distressing conduct.’ 

‘I love you, said the Appearance. ‘Come, share my 
cell, it’s long since they walled me up in the chapel !’ 
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and, raising the arras, the spectre pointed to a secret door 
that opened on the darkness, 

Mumphius lost his temper ; he rushed at the Nun, he 
clasped her in a Teutonic embrace, he raised her awful 
veil—it was little Jock Kerr, who steered the Boniface 
boat at Henley. Jock blew the light out, and fled down 
the corridor, where Mumphius pursued, tumbling over 
cords, dashing against doors, maddened by laughter, in 
which he thought he recognised the tones of Miss 
Larkin, and finally he ran Jock to earth in the Bachelors’ 
quarters. 

Here every one was awake and lively, and things to 
smoke and drink were not wanting. _Mumphius is one of 
those astonishing persons who never seem to want sleep. 
He told them how punch is brewed in the Household 
Troops of his Muscovite Majesty the Czar (‘the nation,’ 
says Mumphius, ‘which mixes its drinks, widens its 
boundaries’), and generally he made himself agreeable. 
Cards were produced, and about seven Mumphius went to 
the Haunted Room, leaving the company stone broke, and 
having in his pockets the valuable I O U of Mr. John Kerr, 
of Boniface, for a considerable amount. Mumphius then 
went to bed, bolting his door. He did not appear at 
breakfast, and Lady Clan Baw (a kind but not a clever 
woman) grew nervous, thinking that the Nun had fright- 
ened the eminent German out of this life, and into the 
next. Persons were sent to pull, and push, and kick, 
and knock at the door of Mumphius, where, however 
reassured the most 


his loud and regular breathing 


inexperienced. It was at luncheon, where he did him- 
self justice, especially admiring the hotch-potch, that 
Mumphius advanced those opinions, which finally led 
to his going a-fishing on Loch Baw, with Miss Kitty 
Larkin. 

Briefly, Mumphius alleged that there was no art in 
angling, that women fish as well as men, and that every 
sportsman should be his own gillie. 

How far Mumphius demonstrated the truth of these 
theories in practice, shall be told on a future occasion, by 


his companion, Miss Larkin, herself. 


ON THE MOORS. 


He ‘ Twelfth’ has come and gone, and once more the 

grouse season is in full swing on the moors in 
every county in Scotland. By this time we have read 
the usual letter of righteous indignation called forth by 
the sight of well-kept Scotch grouse on sale in the London 
markets at an impossibly early hour on the morning of the 
great day. By this time the first returns from the various 
shooting quarters are to hand, and we are able to form 
some opinion as to how far results have verified the earlier 
reports upon the prospects of sport. 

Year after year the tendency of anticipation, whether 
for weal or woe, is to rush into extremes. <A wet spring 
and some rumours more or less well-founded of disease 
and there will be hardly any young birds left to shoot this 
season. A fine spring and the absence of any ill-omened 
rumours while it is yet far too early to form an opinion, 
and this year is to beat all previous records. The two 
last seasons, of ’87 and ’88, are cases in point. In "87 
there was an ample stock of healthy birds left over from 
the previous season on the majority of the Scottish moors. 
The nesting season was remarkably favourable, and excep- 
tional sport was generally anticipated. _ Undoubtedly it 
was a good season for grouse, though it did not perhaps 
come up to the somewhat extravagant expectations that 
were formed of it. At the end of the year there was 
again an ample stock of healthy grouse, and had the 
following spring and summer been more favourable it is 
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probable that the season of ’88 would really have cut all 
previous records. As it was, it turned out most unfavour- 
ably, being for the most part cold and wet, with snow- 
storms in some of the counties just about the time when 
the young grouse were being hatched out. The most 
gloomy forebodings were indulged in. The young 
birds were all to die of cold and wet. So undoubtedly 
many did, and the melancholy spectacle of a nest from 
which the hen had been drowned out was far too frequent 
on most of the higher ranges. Later on many a covey 
was found with its one, two, or three young birds instead 
of its six, seven, or eight. But, in spite of all, so hardy are 
grouse, and so well able to look after themselves and their 
broods, that it is doubtful whether the stock of grouse 
generally throughout the country was much inferior to 
that of the year before. Certainly, we believe that such 
a stock of strong healthy grouse has seldom been left on 
the moors. There were no signs of disease, nor anything 
to prevent the more sanguine from looking forward to 
the possibility that the present season would turn out to 
be the best on record. 

But in the spring of ‘89 ugly rumours were heard of 
something more fatal than the very worst weather. It 
was reported that disease had broken out, and that in many 
districts great numbers of birds were to be found dead 
and dying through the moors. As the season advanced 
these rumours were confirmed; but, almost invariably, 
two things were said to be noticeable in connection 
with the outbreak. First, that the disease was con- 
fined mainly to the old cocks; and next, that the disease 
was most partial, attacking one moor and sparing another 
at no great distance. Had the first been a fact there 
would have been little to grieve over, for the marked and 
unaccountable preponderance of cock birds among grouse 
would render the disappearance of a few of them rather 
a gain than otherwise. As Mr. Grossmith has it, ‘They 
never would be missed.’ It is to be feared, however, that 
the reason the mortality seemed so great was not that the 
cock grouse furnished more than his proper average to the 
tale of victims, but that he abounded more than he ought 
to abound on any moors whatever. Time has shown that 
there was much in the report that disease was partial ; 
but then we have not yet seen the end of the shooting 
season, and though it is satisfactory to hear that the 
disease has abated, it must not be forgotten that it has a 
nasty habit of breaking out again with renewed virulence 
in the course of the autumn. These months will pro- 
bably be wild and wet ones, especially in the north and 
west of Scotland, after the abnormally dry spring and 
summer ; for there ‘truly’ 

* Nothing so surely pays its debt 
As wet to dry and dry to wet.’ 

On the whole it is not possible to say that the present 
season promises to be exceptional for grouse in Scotland. 
Some moors have suffered most severely from disease, 
others have suffered more or less, while many that have 
so far escaped disease have suffered from the unusual 
drought. It may be noted that to a great number of the 
returns of fair bags there is appended a remark to the 
effect that the beats will searcely stand shooting over 
again. Some of the Perthshire moors will have a sorry 
tale to tell when the returns come to be made up at 
the end of the season; but judging from the reports 
sent in as yet, we should say that Forfarshire has most 
cause for complaint of all the Scots counties. 

_ OF course, nothing can compensate in any way for a 
failure in the stock of grouse ; but we may note that 
wild fowl and snipe are most abundant; hares, too, in 
those districts where they are given a fair chance ; and 
though from the nature of the ground they frequent it is 
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not easy to speak) with much certainty about them, all 
appearances and reports point to an exceptional show of 
black game. GrorGe CampPIon. 


RURAL CHANGES, 


VE P. H. Ditchfield, the rector of Barkham, has 
“~~ just written and Messrs. Methuen and Co, have pub- 
lished a somewhat odd book about English villages: odd be- 
‘ause, though intended in the first place for the readers of 
a parish magazine, it deals in a very dry way with some of 
the dullest aspects of rural antiquity. It was only natural 
that a clergyman should take an exaggerated view of the 
interest felt in ecclesiastical remains, the origin of tithes, 
the uses of lych gates, and the building and destruction of 
churches ; but these topics not only have the disadvantage 
of being a little the worse for wear, but they would require 
to be handled skilfully indeed to attract Tom and Dick, 
and Mr. Ditchfield has nothing to add to the information 
of moderately informed readers. Yet there is ample room 
for a writer who is capable of foregoing the delight which 
every new man seems to feel in bewailing the disappear- 
ance of the Maypole, describing the quintain, and elegising 
the decay of other village sports. For, owing to a combina- 
tion of causes, the aspect of rural Britain is at present 
undergoing a complete change, and children are in more 
need of instruction about the habits and customs of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers than about the remote 
ancestors who were adscripti gleba, or those of a nearer time 
who saw their peaceful fields trampled by Cromwell's 
Ironsides, or peeped in terror from their hiding-places in 
ditch and wood, while flying riderless horses and hurrying 
bands of men told of unaccustomed conflict in the fields. 
The changes proceeding to-day are not less important 
because outwardly less striking than those which have gone 
before. But to understand them truly one must get far 
away from the picturesque haunts of the cheap-tripper, to 
some place where there is no beauty save that of the green 
fields and waving corn, where the hills are low and the 
river winds slowly through the meadows: regions past 
which the ubiquitous cyclist scuds with flying wheels, 
where the house-boat comes not, and even the holiday 
caravan deigns not to rest. Such places are not rare, 
thanks mainly to the gregariousness of the excursionist. 
But after one has been found, much knowledge of what 
used to be, combined with the capacity of entering 
heartily into bucolic life, is necessary before data for 
generalisation are forthcoming. The true rustic is not 
scrupulously truthful, and is apt to give a wide inter- 
pretation to the injunction to answer fools according to 
their folly, and there is none whom he is readier to place 
in this category than the asker of unusual questions. Yet 
without his aid it is easy to note many changes, such as 
an increased populousness of grove and hedgerow, the 
disappearance of houses and hamlets, and a more pro 
nounced feeling of solitude everywhere. It is a country 
growing wilder, for it is a country in process of desertion. 
But far more interesting than ruined church or castle 
are the relics of the old dead superstitions and customs. 
The strange restlessness of country people which has 
prevailed of recent years, the easy means of transit 
which has introduced them to cheap town shops for 
their clothes and other goods, combined with the fre- 
quency of excursions, have resulted in a desire on the 
part of country lads and lasses to cultivate a kind of town 
smartness at the expense of many old rural characteristics, 
Instead of observing the traditions of the country-side, they 
have imported bastard imitations from the town. They do, 
not even dance as they used to. The older generation 
was as fond of this exercise as its successors, but ik 
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chose entirely different times for it: that is, it was the 
sequel to many observances which have now died out, 
such as the sewing parties which met to make the bride's 
linen or help the newly married, the harvest dance—not 
the new harvest home—when the kirn dolly was nailed to 
the wall of the barn, and the farmer was tossed by the 
shearers for good-luck even as raw youths are tossed by 
their seniors on entering school; and a thousand other 
merrymakings. But now the yokel indulges in a caricature 
of a subscription ball. A number of youths, each with the 
privilege of bringing a ‘lady,’ subscribe a shilling apiece, 
which goes to pay the fiddler and buy refreshments of bread, 
cheese, and beer; and then they dance all night in the 
barn till the morning sun begins to kiss the misty moun- 
tain-tops, when they hurry home to change their clothes, 
yoke their horses, and endeavour to go about their day’s 
work just as if they had risen in the ordinary course of 
things. But how different and how much more modern is 
this compared, for example, with the healthy dance which 
the Devonshire peasants used to have round their apple- 
trees, singing : 
‘ Here ’s to thee, old apple-tree ! 
Hence thou mayst bud and whence thou mayst blow! 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow ! 
Hats full ! caps full ! 
Bushel, bushel sacks full, 
And my pockets full too, huzza !’ 


The amusement of the yokel now consists largely of 
temperance lectures, missionary and _ political meetings, 
Sunday-school and choir and other cheap trips, and what 
he calls ‘swurrees.’ These and elementary education are 
proving the bane of the old customs. In Northumberland, 
a few months ago, an old woman—perhaps the last of her 
kind—who ean neither read nor write, crooned to me Lord 
Ranald and The Broom o° the Cowdenknowes, unconsciously 
helping thereby to establish a theory held by Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Theodore Watts, that the Border minstrelsy 
was common to both sides of the Tweed, but she has not 
taught them to her children or grandchildren, as she her- 
self was taught them, for the very sufficient reason that 
they are too much engaged in getting up lines ‘ from some 
standard author’ to attend to an old ballad. 

So everywhere new manners are pushing out the old. 
When the dead are buried the mourners are cheered by no 
feast, the young are married cheaply by the nearest 
registrars, and ropings and penny weddings are things of 
the past; the baby is christened with no more rejoicing 
than accompanies the planting of the cabbages ; there are 
no Lords of Misrule; the Easter play is forgotten and 
so is the dialogue of the mummers ; thanksgiving services 
at church—when the sacred building is made to resemble 
something between a flower show and greengrocer’s shop 
—have supplanted the feast which followed ‘the last 
load home’; but why enumerate the hundred customs 
passing or past into oblivion ? 

Nor does Nature remain the same, though from a differ- 
ent cause. I remember a scene of childhood which seems 
to have fled into the past as completely as the hours of 
last year. It was simple enough; the red sun dropping 
behind Mardon Hill; a circling flock of swifts shooting up 
to the highest window of an old thickly thatched house, 
whistling as they rise, whirring as they fly away; a tired boy 
and girl making believe to play cricket on the lawn; village 
children sitting with their porringers on the doorsteps 
eating suppers of bread and milk; their slow, lumber- 
ing fathers smoking a last pipe in the garden, or lazily 
chatting across the hedges ; women at the well gossiping 
as they fill their pitchers; and over all the happy 
languor of the summer night, and a sense of rest and 
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peace descending down upon the hamlet from the crimson 
clouds. Often since then I have watched till the last 
chirping swallow has crept to its hole in the thatch, 
till the wings of the swifts were folded, and the noiseless 
bats were hawking to and fro; till every village light was 
out, and the unclouded moon shone down on green 
meadow and clear river; till the only sounds audible 
were the faint hum of a distant mill-dam, and at times the 
hoot of an old owl in the wood, and the inarticulate answer 
of its owlet. It is the same scene, but how changed! 
The birds and sounds are the same, the river is the same 
to the tiniest silver stream, to the pool on the bosom of 
but the 
languor, the peace, and the rest! Alas, not the times 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


which dance the shadows of the willow-leaves: 


! 


change only ! 


A LEGEND. 


\ Y, an old story, yet it might 
“~~ Have truth in it—who knows ? 
Of the heroine's breaking down one night 


Just ere the curtain rose. 


And suddenly, when fear and doubt 
Had shaken every heart, 

There stepped an unknown actress out 
To take the heroine's part. 


But O the magic of her face, 
And O the songs she sung, 


And O the rapture in the place, 
And O the flowers they flung ! 


But she never stooped: they lay all night 
As when she turned away 

And left them 
Shone in her eyes of grey. 


and the saddest light 


She gave a smile in glancing round, 
And sighed, one fancied, then— 
But never they knew where she was bound, 


Or saw her face again. 


But the old prompter, grey and frail, 
They heard him murmur low : 
‘It could only be Meg Coverdale, 


Died thirty years ago, 


‘In that old part who took the town ; 
And she was fair, as fair 
As when they shut the coffin down 
On the gleam of her golden hair ; 


‘And it wasn’t hard to understand 
How a lass so fair as she 

Could never rest in the Promised Land 
Where none but angels be.’ 


May KENDALL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SCOTTISH NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
{To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


SiR,—Assuming without argument, as your correspondent 
*W.’ does, that a National Library for Scotland is a real de- 
stderatum, 1 should wish to submit the following considerations 
in answer to the ‘ main points’ of his naif and rather maladroit 
communication. 

‘The Advocates’ Library is not national and it should be,’ he 
says. Why is the Advocates’ Library selected? Chiefly be- 
cause ‘W.’ has a personal grievance. Here is a ‘maker of 
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books,’ who claims with others to have ‘built up the Advo- 
cates’ Library’ out of his own pocket, only to find him- 
self ‘debarred except as a matter of courtesy from access’ to 
it. It is quite evident that ‘W.’ has never actually consulted 
any book in the Advocates’ Library at all, otherwise he would 
have known that one of his main points, viz. : ‘there is no read- 
ing-room for consulting books ’—is as a figure of speech. ‘ W 
makes this statement in ignorance, no doubt ; but ignorance 
cannot excuse him further. He knows, ‘as a maker of books’ 
—none better—what the value of copyright, especially when 
combined with limited editions, comes to; yet he has the 
innocence to find a grievance in one of the conditions which 
enable him to secure his copyright and earn his profits (which, 
I trust, are not small) unless the astute American intervenes. 
It is a novelty certainly to discover a public benefactor in the 
person of a smug monopolist : Yet, why not ?—there are those 
who discover a prophet in Mr. Gladstone. But again, why does 
‘W.’ cast his avid eye on the Advocates’ Library in particular ? 
It is but a sorry affair according to his own account: it is not 
‘anything like complete in Scottish literature’; so why not 
nationalise Lord Rosebery’s wonderful Scottish collection at 
Barnbougle? It cannot ‘in any way adequately facilitate research 
in any branch of literature or science’; so why not nationalise 
the Edinburgh University Library? It has immense wealth of 
old Scots Divinity and is not ill-equipped on the scientific side, 
and though it has, perhaps wisely, commuted its patent 
from Stationers Hall for an annual grant, ‘W.’ has had 
his share in building up the University Library too, 
Does he forget that the Advocates’ collection includes a very 
large number of donations from private members of the 
Faculty, from the days of the Bloody Mackenzie downwards ? 
Or is that only another inducement to him to plunder it in the 
name of the public? If so, why not Lord Rosebery also? 
Shorn of all those books and Mss. which are the undoubted 
private property of the Faculty, and minus the greater part of 
the present building, and the convenient site ‘ W.’ speaks of, 
—which also are the private property of the Faculty, acquired 
with their private funds—the Advocates’ Library would not 
make much of a ‘basis’ for the North British Museum, which 
‘W.’ would fain represent as a national Scottish aspiration. 
He should not have written without knowledge of the facts, 
and he need not make his promised suggestions for future 
arrangements until he has made himself acquainted with them. 
—I am, etc., SUUM CUIQUE. 


SIR,—In reference to the important question of a Scottish 
National Library ventilated in your columns by ‘W., we may 
take it for granted that there is urgent need for sucha library, 
and that Scotland has a right to obtain substantial Government 
aid for its foundation and up-keep. 

Undoubtedly the Advocates’ Library—with its more than 
300,000 volumes, its privileges through the Copyright Acts, and 
its possession of an admirable site for the requisite Public 
Reading-Room—offers a very tempting basis, and indeed the 
only practicable basis, for the project. 

But this is a matter which requires very delicate handling. 
The Advocates’ Library is the private property of the Faculty. 
The Advocates have purchased the greater part at least of the 
foreign literature there accumulated. They are at the expense 
of finding store-room for the whole, and for the adniinistration 
of the Library. They have rights in the use and borrowing 
of the books which may be infringed if the collection were 
nationalised, 

‘W.’ founds a very plausible claim of right of access to the 
Advocates’ Library on the part of the public, or the book- 
making portion of the public, on the ground that British 
authors and publishers have contributed largely, or even 
mainly, to the formation of the collection, and that the Advo- 
cates’ privilege of obtaining all British publications was granted 
not for the exclusive benefit of the Faculty, but for the benefit 
of the public at large. 

But is it wise to urge this claim as of right? If the Faculty 
Were to concede the point and say, We will grant you right of 
access to all publications which we have acquired through the 
Copyright Act, very little indeed would be gained towards the 
real object in view. 

The question resolves itself into this—How are we to induce 
the Advocates to abandon some of their undoubted rights ; to 


hand over a portion of their property to the nation and allow 
the erection of a suitable public reading-room on the vacant 
space referred to? 

The Law Library and hall should, as a matter of course, be 
reserved intact for the exclusive use of the Advocates. Need 
there be any difficulty in their retaining also their right to 
borrow books from the General Library, even though such a 
right were denied to the outside public? If funds were pro- 
vided by the nation for the erection of the new building, for 
the necessary increase in the library staff, and for the acquisi- 
tion of the works requisite to fill up deficiencies in British and 
foreign literature, the Advocates would be, at least, the gainers 
(were their right of borrowing secured to them) by the large 
increase of books to which they would have special facilities of 
access. As it is, the cost of maintaining the Library must 
weigh heavily upon the Faculty, and the prospect of being re- 
lieved of this burden should count for something in any negotia- 
tions they may enter into, 

Some who have interested themselves in the project have 
written or spoken as if nothing could be done unless there 
were conceded a right of access to, or even of borrowing from, 
other private collections in the city, such as the Signet Library, 
or the College of Physicians. It might as rationally be asserted 
that no free public park or recreation ground should be acquired 
for the city until unrestricted access were granted to the private 
parks—say of the Duke of Abercorn or Lord Rosebery—.in the 
neighbourhood. Impracticable proposals of this sort merely 
serve to create opposition in quarters where otherwise we should 
find cordial support. The more private and special libraries 
there are in the city the better. What is wanted, and wanted 
sorely, is a National Library in Edinburgh on the lines of the 
British Museum in London. Let the Advocates say on what 
basis they are prepared to negotiate for the surrender of their 
rights, or for the nationalising of their Library, and it will only 
remain for Scotland to insist upon the requisite aid from the 
Exchequer.—I am, etc., S. 


REVIEWS. 
THE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by Sir GEORGE 
GROVE, D.C.L. London: Macmillan. Vols. 1.-IV. 

Sir George Grove has come to the end of his great enter- 
prise, and the result (in four volumes and some three thousand 
five hundred double-columned pages) is one that will not soon 
be superseded. It has many faults, and it is less free from 
errors than most works of its kind ; but it is a mine of infor- 
mation—information biographical, technical, historical—and 
not to rejoice in its possession is impossible, whether you are 
a student of the art or are only a harmless, necessary, general 
reader. 

The chief defect is one of proportion. The editor’s enthusiasm 
has commonly proved too much for his discretion. He has 
failed to keep his contributors in hand, and he has shown— 
‘ wherever practicable ’—that he would himself have been all 
the better for a great deal of the severest editing that could be. 
Nobody objects, for instance, to the expenditure of some eighty 
or ninety columns upon Beethoven ; but it is too much to ask 
of anybody that he will follow his author through a hundred 
and fourteen columns of Mendelssohn (pp. 253-310), or exult 
with him in every one of the hundred and odd which he has 
devoted to Schubert (pp. 319-382), or be riotously interested in 
all the eighty he has piled (like Druid stones) upon the memory 
and achievement of Robert Schumann (pp. 284-324). Such in- 
continence of information is not for works of the dictionary 
kind ; and there can be no doubt that Dr. Grove would have 
done more wisely by his book, and more tenderly by himself 
and his heroes, if he had been content to tell his readers 
something less than he knows himself, and only as much as they 
on their side are willing to hear. Mendelssohn, for instance, 
is atolerably familiar figure ; he died not so very long ago, his 
music is still fairly popular, a vast deal has been written about 
him—‘ his wit, his humour, his pathos, and his umbrella’ ; 
and to pretend that at this date our interest in him cannot be 
satiated under a hundred and fourteen columns or so of six 
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hundred words each, is to pretend the thing which is not. 
One is reduced in the end to rather rejoicing than 
otherwise in the fact of Schubert's early death; for had 
he lived till sixty Dr. Grove might have found so much 
to impart about him that the Dictionary as it stands would 
scarce have held this single article. And the worst—or 
is it the best?—is that to composers of equal merit and 
renown with these three peculiar heroes of the editor the 
oddest and the most capricious service has been done that man 
can well imagine. Berlioz, for instance, is knocked off (there is 
really no other word for it) in four columns ; Gluck—the 
greatest inventor and the greatest artist in opera the world has 
ever seen—is disposed of in eight; John Sebastian Bach— 
the fons et origo of modern music, the mightiest and most com- 
prehensive mind that ever wrought in sounds—is touched up 
(again the slang of it is the only English possible) in nearly 
nine; and while Abt Vogler runs to twelve and Steibelt to six- 
teen, Handel—our Handel, a culmination in art and the creator 
and director of a national ideal—is got rid of in twenty! The 
Wagner craze has not yet exhausted itself, so that fifty-nine 
columns of Wagner is a more reasonable allowance than 
(with Sir George on the bridge and Mr. Edward Dannreuther 
at the helm) we might have expected; but as Weber gets 
upwards of eighty columns, while Spontini is complimented 
with some thirty-five, it has to be owned that the proverb 
which says that there is reason in all things, even the roasting 
of eggs, is in no wise applicable to a work of the dictionary 
class which is edited by Sir George Grove. M. Gounod 
gets as much as the man of genius whose herald, or elu- 
cidator, it is his fortune to have been: and Dr. Hiller, 
whose place in music is by no means that of either the 
master of the Damnation or the composer of Faust, gets 
half as much again as either. Then Rossini is elucidated 
in thirty solid columns, while Mozart—the young-eyed 
cherub, ‘the only Athenian who ever wrote music,’ the 
perfect exponent of perfect beauty 
and indeed is only six columns less important and inspiring 
than Wagner, ‘le Dieu des dissonances,’ himself. If we add 
that Stephen Heller is dismissed in a high-sniffing, illiberal, 
and absolutely insufficient and misleading half-column, while 
Liszt, who was vastly his inferior as a composer, whatever his 
quality as an executant, is presented at upwards of twenty-four 
times the length, we shall have said enough to show that Sir 
George Grove, however meritorious as a vehicle of enthu- 


has upwards of fifty, 


siasm, is by no means so good an editor as to make us 
wish that he might do nothing but edit all his life. Indeed, 
if he had done nothing but assign his Wagner to such 
a hot-gospeller as Mr. Dannreuther he would still have con- 
demned himself—and the compilation under his direction— 
to be disinherited of the privilege of appeal. You may read 
Mr. Dannreuther’s account of the Meister, and never know 
that he was anything that M. Jullien proves him to have been. 
It is hinted that he was no egoist, but a sort of virgin and 
martyr in art ; a child might play with him, and be less child- 
like than he—he the Shakespeare #/us Beethoven and Weber 
plus Homer ~/us Schopenhauer f/us Buddha and Hans Sachs 
of opera ; he was neither vain nor extravagant, neither /¢roce 
nor impudent, not given to begging nor in any wise addicted to 
hostile criticism—even of the Jews except as it were in play. 
The milliner in Vienna is as completely obliterated as the 
brave days at Dresden when Wagner was so much in debt, 
and so dreadfully tortured by creditors that he half deter- 
mined to write an opera which should have the Redeemer 
for its hero, and should yet be written out of the deeps of 
his own experience. Mr. Dannreuther, indeed, is an ideal 
partisan, and his Wagner is so capital a piece of special 
pleading that, in considering his verdict as to Wagner’s opera, 
for instance, one has to recall the fact—or is it the possibility ? 
—that Rossini was probably as good a judge of music as the 
musician of (say) Golden Gwendolen and Two Red Roses Across 
the Moon, and that Rossini’s ‘Heureusement ce n’est pas la 
musique’ may still be a masterpiece of descriptive criticism. 
As for the ‘dramatic quality’ of Wagner (Wilhelm Richard), 
to get at the worth of that is impossible. The Meister had a 
very German notion of the possibilities of the thing, and in 
expressing his not-soon-to-be-over-beargued theory thereof he 
was every whit as national as Goethe—who never once con- 
trived to produce a play—and a thousand times less universal 
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than Weber—who was a romantic dramatist of the first order ; 
so that to find the Meister’s disciples no wiser than the Meister 
himself—the Meister to whom drama appears to have consisted 
chiefly in lurid and tremendous stage-directions—is natural 
enough. It is, however, a trifle astonishing to them that re- 
member the Va/kiirenritt, the Feuerzauber, the Tristan und 
Isolde symphonies, to name but these—to hear that Berlioz was 
of those who ‘cannot rear disciples or forma school’. One 
recalls that that was written when Wagner was still living ; one 
reflects that Wagner’s hold upon the small change of him 
was (as Mr. Dannreuther would say) ‘phenomenal’; one re- 
spects Mr. Dannreuther the more that his Meister had not 
then passed into the region where—unless you are an adept 
in spooks- 
one wishes, all the same, that he had reconsidered this 
‘phenomenal’ expression of opinion. One would like to know 
what Offenbach (who is disposed of in three poor columns, 
while Sir Arthur Sullivan—our only musician much as Lord 
Wolseley is our only general, and Mr. Irving our only trage- 
dian, and Mr. Walter Besant our only novelist—is illustrious in 
no less than six) would say to it all; and one is only reconciled 
to oneself and Mr. Dannreuther and Mr. Dannreuther’s editor 


displeasure cannot be practically indicated ; but 


when one comes to note how miserably Weber has fared at the 
hands of Herr Spitta. For Herr Spitta while a Weberist is also 
a German; and the German who deals with art is (it would 
seem) inevitably a sentimentalist ; and, Herr Spitta and Weber 
being Germans both, the extent to which Weber, who is dead, 
and cannot defend himself, is subjected to the process of 
sentimentalisation by Herr Spitta is scarce to be described in 
words. Mr. Dannreuther has the advantage of Herr Spitta 
in that, writing as an Englishman, he uses the noble word 
‘phenomenal’ muchas a Saturday Reviewer might use it—a 
Saturday Reviewer or a Frenchman who is a first year’s 
student. But of Herr Spitta’s employment of the English 
tongue to express a German critic’s thoughts about a German 
musician’s music, we might, had we the space, discourse till 
time was ended and grief forgotten ; so that which way the 
advantage lies is not easy to declare. 

All this notwithstanding, the Dectionary ef Music is an ex- 
cellent, and withal a most entertaining and instructive, book. 
Many of the technical articles are the work of Mr. Hubert 
Parry, whose contributions on Symphony, Melody, Sonata 
are of themselves enough to make the four volumes of the 
Dictionary worth buying. This is high praise, no doubt ; 
but that it is rather under the mark than over it will be 
plain to anyone who has read any single contribution of the 
many that are signed ‘C. H. H. P.’ 
only knows his trade ; 


Mr. Parry, indeed, not 
he can also write about it in English that 
can scarce be improved upon—English in which, used in the 
common or Dannreuther (or Sa/urday) sense, the word ‘ pheno- 
menal’ would seem a crime far worse than any blunder ; 
English which is at once expressive and exact, which invites 
to study and will bear quotation. Another admirable con- 
tributor is Mr. Rockstro. This gentleman has been guilty 
of a sentimental and ‘art-critical’ life of Handel and of a //7s- 
tory of Music which leaves a good deal to the imagination 

or the good will—of his readers, But in the present volumes 
he has taken his revenge. His Score, his Polyphonia, his 
Opera, his Notation, his School of Composttion, his Orchestra and 
Orchestration 
read. Among other excellent articles are Signor Mazzucato’s 
Verdi, Mr. Lecky’s Temperament, Mrs. Wodehouse’s Song, 
Mr. Conder’s Scherzo, and Mr. Payne’s Violin. The Appendia 
is three hundred pages long, but it is so planned as to make 


to name but these—are as good as one wants to 


correction worse than error. 


‘TOM STODDART.’ 


Angling Songs. By THOMAS Top SToppART. With a 
Memoir by ANNA M. STODDART. Edinburgh: Black- 


wood. 


In the opening passage of her Memoir Miss Stoddart strikes 
the key-note of the angler-poet’s life. ‘My father called one 
day on Henry Glassford Bell, and the genial Sheriff hailed 
him with the very natural question, “ Well, Tom, and what are 
you doing now?” With a moment’s resentment, my father 
brought his friend to his bearings. Man, I’m an 
angler.”’ Labour, energy, the passion if not of excelling at 
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q 
least of getting on —all these things are well enough of course; _ lyric so truly poetical, so truly the song of an angler, which in the ‘ 
' but they have their selfish side ; that selfish side is very much present collection is entitled Musings—\et him read these, we ; 
to the fore in the world and ’tis in its unconscious protest — say, and if he be poet as well as angler, lie will agree. And the 

t against this state of affairs that the significance of Stoddart’s _ inspiration does not flag. Besides these the Angler's Vindica- 

; life appears to lie. Even in his own special line of activity he om, the Yellow Fins 0 Yarrow, the Fuiry Angler, the Fairy’s 

sacrificed nothing for the mere sake of getting quickly over the Song, and the Angler's Grave—-not to mention Below a Shady 
: ground. Says his biographer (when contrasting him with Hazel Tree, the Bonnie Tweed, and Fisher Watty, and, in a 
Stewart of the Practical Angler), ‘The mere monotonous slay- different style, Ower at the Cauld Foot and Peck & Troubles— 1 

ing of trout scarcely represented to him the sum of gain to be are all of the first class. The verses Zo the Tweed, on the 

derived from a day’s angling.’ That was compacted of other occasion of the death of Scott, have a melody of their own ; but 

elements : as ‘compliance with the humours of the day, experi- their significance is scarce made clear enough. Toa second 
ments suggested by the scene, methods for every mood, long _ order, perhaps, belong the sonnet, 7hro’ Lutcharts lone expanse, : 

halts for musing’ ; or there was ‘sometimes a sonnet that must the Vorce of the Cuckoo, the Sea-Trout Grey, A Picture, When 

needs be made, sometimes a snatch of sleep upon the sunny the Streams Rise. But in the first or second class we should 

bank’; or there would often be ‘a pause for some keen, silent have to include every number in the series, excepting only, it may 

watch, as bird, fish, otter, fox, or weasel enacted its little be, the sonnet, ‘Anglers! ye are a heartless bloody race. We 

drama for his delight’; or he would make ‘a digression to are amazed by the wealth of poetry, and we are not pestered 

pluck the first primroses or forget-me-nots, which, thrust intohis by the faults of Stoddart’s earlier and later work, his eccen- 

creel among the trout, suffered somewhat from their neighbours.’ _ tricity, his wilfulness, his trick of fitfulness and inconsequence. 

These things it was that made Stoddart rich, and senthim home Here—save when we catch him hesitating for an epithet, 

smiling and content, whether his basket were empty or full. questing for something good, and breaking his shins against 

Of course, he was an angler, and ‘when it was full, there was something bad—here he is always master of his fate; and his 

indeed a keen enjoyment added’; but he was also a poet, and verses thrill with the ‘witchery’ of Nature, and overflow 

. ‘except in the height of a rivalry, the companionship of Nature with such artless natural music as belongs to him alone. 
requited when the river failed to reward him.’ In America Throughout you are scarce once or twice reminded of any- 

where they have at least as much literary taste as is good for _ body else : it is all Stoddart’s own in a degree to which better 

| them, and which is pre-eminently the country of ‘getting on’— _ work by greater writers does not always attain. When he does if 

{ the life of such a man, thrown into high relief by surrounding suggest another, it is Wordsworth. We should like to quote 

| contrasts, might appear as something strange and happy and at large ; but space is precious, and is not the book itself to be 

far away: a survival from the Golden Age. For has it nota had? Here, however, is something too good to be resisted : : 

| touch of that quality even here ? ‘ When the breeze is up, and the sun is out, . 3 

; To his countrymen Stoddart’s first appeal is perhaps as a And grey flies two or three 

‘character,’ an ‘original.’ For here, too, the age of the country Sport in the noontide round about 3 

worthies has passed or is passing ; and their history, save for a The shadow of a tree— 

few exceptions—John Mytton, Jack Russell, Fowell Buxton, and O then the heart bounds pleasantly, 

George Borrow—remains unwritten. Even remote rural neigh- And its thoughts are pleasant things, } 
bourhoods have no longer the courage of their loves and Gushing in joyous purity, if 
hatreds. The first consideration is to do as others do; the talk aE ‘ 

is parrot-talk—a mere repeating of what others have said. This It may be that this is a mood to which the angler is not often 
was not Stoddart’s way. To him belongs the rare distinction of lifted up. But it is evident that to know itis to know a good and 

t having been himself. Born with a strong natural bent, he wholesome kind of happiness. 

, never essayed to be false to it, but cheerfully sacrificed worldly 

. position and in all probability a considerable share of worldly TWO FRENCHMEN UPON FRANCE. 
prosperity, to the end that it might prevail: and by its means : : F 
he becomes a same te he vneniiiiind ies Stedidase: with France As It 1s. By ANDRE LEBON and PAUL PELET. Trans- 
equal tact and appreciation, has made out a charming history of lated by Mrs. WILLIAM ARNOLD. London: Cassell. 

¢ his life. The task can scarce have been easy ; for, while th: a te The aim of MM. Pelet and Lebon was to describe France 

t plenty of character, events, the historian’s mainstay, are few, and its colonies politically and economically for the benefit and r 

» scattered, and unexciting. The record of Stoddart’s early asso- instruction of the Briton: and it would be faint praise to say 
ciation with Christopher North, with the Ettrick Shepherd, and that they have succeeded, for, considering the necessary limi- 

. more especially with the younger members of their set, is indeed tations of space, in nearly every respect the book is excellent. 

. of interest to all who care for literature. The story,again, of his It is full of facts and of statistics, but thanks to no small extent 

: love at first sight —a true love whose course for once ran smooth, to the perfect understanding which must exist between the 

y not only to marriage, but through a long period of happy authors and the translator—who has done her work so well that 

; married life—is a romance as charming as we know. But one is never allowed to remember that English is not the original 
during his many remaining years—from the time when he language—it is always readable and usually interesting. After 

. settled on the banks of Tweed—material is scanty. But toin- an introductory chapter on the geography of France and the 

" sight and accomplishment and love there is nothing impos- petty Frances over sea, the political, administrative, ecclesi- Hs 

d sible ; and Miss Stoddart has done something that should live.  astical, educational, military and naval, legal and economic i 

m By a series of minute touches. of anecdotes illustrative of per- aspects of /a grande nation are clearly and concisely set ) is 

* sonality and passion, she has achieved an excellent full-length forth, with the aid of occasional historical summaries which— : a 

, of the Scottish Walton—as he lived. and moved, and had his lucid, impartial, and erring only on the side of brevity— 

¥ : being, and was the man of men we know. are models of their kind. One exception, however, must 

i. ; The second passion of Stoddart’s life was poetry. Fora be made. In the review of the educational development of 

i time it flourished side by side with angling, from which its France onwards from the days of the monasteries till now, when 

4 finest sustenance was derived. But the balance was not longto primary education is free and compulsory and costs the nation 

be maintained : angling triumphed; and though the Muse wasat _ three-and-a-half millions sterling a year, and when second- i 
no time completely ousted, during the latter half of the angler’s — ary education costs it £540,000 in addition to £120,000 in 

a life she sang fitfully and not always in tune. In printing her scholarships open to the very poorest, no mention is made of 

-. father’s Angling Songs, and his Angling Songs alone, Miss and no word of thanks is given to those old Universities whose 
Stoddart again gives evidence of good literary judgment. They suppression has deprived French culture of so many valuable 

. are the flower of his talent : at once the sweetest and the most traditions, French scholarship of so much variety and indivi- 

e personal of his utterances. It is not only that they are fine duality, and the French youth of so much that makes for real : 

q fishing-songs ; it is that they abound in poetry, in beauty, in education as distinguished from that instruction whose impart- 4 

” natural music. Let the angler read not only Bring the Rod, the _ ing is now the sole ambition of the State. 

. Line, the Reel! and—what is probably the best salmon-fishing If the advocates of Free Education in Britain may be advised 

n Song in the language—the Taking of the Salmon, but also the to consider the figures just quoted, to the Liberation Society s 
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invocation to the winds, O Waken, Winds, Waken/ and that little 


may also be commended the ecclesiastical arrangements 
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of free, republican, and democratic France. There are four 
State Churches—Catholic, Reformed, Lutheran, and Jewish 
—burdening the taxes respectively to the amount of £ 1,800,000, 
£54,000, £6000, and £7600, while in Algeria the Mohammedans 
receive £8800: the theory being of course not that every man 
should get the services of the representative of his particular 
idiosyncrasy for nothing, but that the State, being bound to 
provide religious instruction for the people, should choose 
roughly a sufficient variety to suit the great mass of the people. 
It is an arrangement just logical enough to suit the Gallic mind, 
but it does not on that account or on any other prevent the 
authors of this book, as well as many far-seeing Frenchmen be- 
sides, from lamenting the absence of a National Church round 
which the religious and social traditions of the people might 
have clustered, even when in politics the thread of historical 
continuity was broken by the Revolution. 

France has often been supposed to be the home of the ideal 
peasant proprietor, and, albeit five years old, some statistics 
given by MM. Pelet and Lebon are worthy of note. It is 
calculated, though not with exactness, that in a population of 
38,000,000, while upwards of 18,000,000 or nearly one-half 
are employed in agriculture, there are 8,000,000 owners of 
land. The actual number of isolated landed estates of all sizes 
is nearly twice this, and of these 10,246,368 are of less than 
five acres, while 17,676 are over 500 acreseach. Those, of 
course, who hold land of less than five acres in extent are not 
the peasant proprietors of the faddist’s dream. They are simply 
agricultural labourers with not allotments but, what is far better, 
gardens which are, or would be were mortgages unknown, their 
own absolute property. The peasant proprietors, roughly stated, 
are those who hold land of from 5 to 120acres. Of these small 
estates there are about 3,400,000, and as many of these are 
actually the property of owners resident in a different commune, 
the real proportion of peasant proprietors to the whole number 
employed in agriculture is only one in nine. The chapter on 
agriculture is of special interest, two facts being of real im- 
port and significance :—(1) wheat is being more extensively 
grown every year, while (2) the vine has dwindled to nothing- 
ness, and the importation of wine from Spain exceeds the total 
export from France by nearly 200,000,000 gallons. 

The France of MM. Lebon and Pelet is nothing if not 
a colonising Power, and the praise of French enterprise, 
and the glorification of French civilisation as applied to 
Arabs, Berbers, Annamese, and Madagascarenes, is the 
fitting theme of one chapter. Though the French colonies 
are not yet what they were in geographical extent before 
Britain took Canada and India, by authority of the Treaty 
of Paris, in 1763, they are increasing in importance, and 
Algeria and Tunis, at any rate, are possessions of no small 
commercial and political value. The policy of France in 
Africa aimed at the foundation of a great African Empire, 
which should extend from the Suez Canal to the mouth of the 
Congo. This may still be ideal, but that it will ever be realised 
in its entirety is improbable. The scheme, however, of 
creating a new France on the African shores of the Mediter- 
ranean is no mere dream of the patriotic Gaul. Algiers is not 
merely French—it is France ; Tunis is French, and Tripoli is 
getting Frenchified ; while on the other side Morocco is a 
Naboth’s vineyard, and will be seized or ‘ protected’ on the 
first possible opportunity. MM. Lebon and Pelet wax pathetic 
in their appeals to the civilised world to refrain from interfering 
with the natural and geographical boundary of the great State 
which ought to exist in North Africa, where the unfortunate poli- 
tical dissensions of Europe should not be introduced, which is 
to be the key of the great Continent, and which above all things 
is to be French. This portion of the book should be read by 
all those who desire the immediate withdrawal of British troops 
and British influence from Egypt. Incurable as they appear, 
it mzght help on a return to sanity. 

The spread-eagleism which is the quality of every patriotic 
citizen of every land is not wanting in France As Jt Js. It 
appears mainly, however, in the chapter on the Colonies, and 
it is to be found—though there is more reason for its ex- 
pression—in the praise of modern French literature and 
art with which the chapter on Education closes. A blemish 


such as this is more than pardonable; it is too obvious to 
deceive. On the whole the book is full of information as 
various as trustworthy as concise as it is interesting, on our 
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sometime ‘sweet enemy,’ our whilom ally and our too constant 
rival—‘the finest kingdom after the Kingdom of Heaven’: 
though M. Boulanger was yesterday a hero, M. Rochefort is 
still a popular character, and the naturalistic sewer flows on 
uncovered to the delight of men. 


TRADUTTORE TRADITORE. 


The Life of Raphael. By HERMANN GRIMM. Translated by 
Sarah Holland Adams. Gardner: Paisley and London. 

The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a man may be 
supposed to know when he is translated ill. Herr Grimm 
in a letter prefixed to this Lzfe of Raphael declares that Miss 
Adams has translated him well; so that to differ from him 
seems presumptuous. Now a painter may see when he is well 
reproduced in black and white ; but a literary man, though he 
may understand a foreign tongue, can seldom judge whether it 
is used with elegance and propriety. Scarce any other merits 
than those of grammar and style, however, are open to the 
translator’s ambition. He contributes no ideas, and if he writes 
badly it is hard to see why he any more than the horde of clerks 
and young ladies who learn a foreign language for business or 
pleasure should translate at all. Now Miss Adams writes ill : 
she is confused as to her author’s meaning, very shaky in the 
construction of her sentences, and not always sensitive in her 
choice of words. Here is an example of her art : 

‘In Forster's Life of Raphael we are told what made the 
ring so valuable to Perugia, and in what a strange way 7¢ came 
into possession of z¢, A costly box enshrines z¢ to-day in the 
cathedral there, and for the chapel in which 7z¢ was placed 
Perugino painted the Sfosa/izio now in Caen shortly before 
Raphael’s was executed, wich was tormerly regarded as the 
model he simply copied. But neither here, nor if we, as 
others do, assume the predella of a painting in Fano by Peru- 
gino (1497) to be Kaphael’s work, do we hit the truth. . ; 
Beside this the harmony of his colours which, although 
hitting against one another almost sharply, still have the etiect 
of a bed of tlowers whose varied hues combine agreeably.’ 

At any price that book is costly which so runs to seed in the 
matter of ‘its’ as these first two sentences. Time and energy 
are too precious to be wasted in unravelling the ‘its’ and 
‘dos’ of such a writer. To save both, we beg to inform the 
curious that ‘beside this’ in the last sentence stands for 
‘moreover, and not for ‘alongside of this.’ Nor has the 
printer let drop an *s’: Miss Adams continually prefers 
‘beside’ to ‘besides’—perhaps on conscientious grounds. 
Thus on page 250 :—‘ Once more he makes an attempt to finish 
this Mantuan work, and begins ées#de a portrait of Elizabetta 
herself,” etc. As for the ‘harmony of colours, which is 
still to explain, we are fain to confess that Miss Adams has 
shrouded Grimm with regard to the said harmony in a 
mystery to us impenetrable. Is this too much in the way 
of carelessness for a single page? Well, that page is anything 
but unique ; and we have not investigated to the bitter end. 

But for one thing we must thank Miss Adams: we had never 
hoped to welcome the return of our old friend ‘manly form’ to 
serious literature. ‘The phrase (we thought) is so well worn a 
counter that if it be not farcical it is nothing. This may seem 
a small matter, but that a writer is unaware of a word’s post- 
tion in society argues a poor acquaintance with style. A great 
author may blunder about a little, but a translator should not 
mistake the low comedian for the grand premier role. Even 
Mr. Irving’s Mr. Wills does not do that ; ang the faithful who 
follow Mr. Irving himself are almost as mercifully guided. In 
justice to Miss Adams, however, we must note that she is by 
no means exclusive. She is partial to old acquaintances, It 
is true ; but she is catholic enough, and she ‘rings in’ some 
graceful novelties, probably of American origin. Such, for in- 
stance. is the ‘Goethe’s art friend’ of one of her most inspired 
periods: a relation, it may be, of the ‘art pottery,’ ‘ art serges, 
and ‘art colours’ of contemporary advertisement. 

But (you may object) does it matter after all how Grimm is 
translated? Well, to most people, perhaps not ; for he is sen- 
timental and speculative, and leaves your appreciation of 
Raphael much as it was before. For instance, he thinks it 
very clever of Raphael to put the wedding party ol the 
Sposalizio in ‘holiday attire’; for, says he acutely, ‘in contrast 
how plain Mary’s dress, and Joseph’s robe how scant, barely 


what is necessary!’ ‘Tis the shrewdest thrust; but it 15 
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not enough for Grimm. Grimm is a German, and your 
German is nothing if not philosophical ; so Grimm, the philo- 
sophical German, proceeds to remark that, ‘It is no fantastic 
caprice to test works of art by qualities of the highest kind 
like this.’ Excellent German! O most rare Grimm! Why was 
he absent from Liverpool—from Liverpool the headquarters of 
bleat 2 And (to be candid, un-German, unphilosophical) is a 
literary device of this sort, which might or might not occur to 
the worst painter in the world, or be suggested to him by 
a common penny-a-liner, to be exalted into a test of the 
highest qualities of painting? Because Joseph appeared 
as a principal figure at his own wedding Grimm _ is 
vastly astonished ; and ‘Might not Raphael, he inquires, 
with the owlish perspicuity,—the dim-eyed, yearning sagacity! 
—of his kind, ‘have been reminded of the day when he saw 
his father married for the second time?’ But Grimm is bad 
to beat. You might match Grimm with Mr. Cobden Saunder- 
son and Archdeacon Farrar, and put your little all upon 
Grimm. Does he not go so far as to imagine that Raphael 
painted children from recollections of himself in the short 
frocks of the period? To be sure he is a trifle puzzled as to 
why Raphael put young people in his pictures, while Diirer was 
content with hard-featured eld ; but he rises superior to reason, 
art, everything but bleat, in concluding that ‘elderly men were 
the predominating class in German cities at that time : they de- 
cided everything,’ etc. ; whereas ‘the sight of the young has in tt 
something emancipating and refreshing,’ so that, ‘in the lecture- 
room, when the eyes of the young are directed towards me, my 
best thoughts come as if they enticed them forth.’ Raphael 
was—he also!—a kind of an anticipation or foreshadowing 
Grimm ; the eyes of the young were too much for him; and 
he therefore put young people in his pictures. But was Diirer 
blind and deaf to the moral influence of everything but elderly 
men? And did the sight of the eyes of elderly men so move 
him that his best thoughts came, as to Raphael and Grimm, as 
if they enticed them forth? Surely, if you must have a reason, 
it is more natural to conclude that as Diirer’s style was rugged 
old men fitted it best, and that as Raphael’s was suave, he 


preferred the graceful contours and the suave modelling of 


youth? If Grimm were a painter, that would be enough for 
him. But Grimm is not a painter. Grimm is an art-critic 
(which is bad), and a German (which is worse); and, being a 
German art-critic, Grimm is not to be contented thus easily. 


NEW FICTION. 
Sant? Llarto, | 
millan. 
Of with the Old Love. By N.F, B. London: White. 
Tempted: An Episode. By M. M. Black. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. 
Vinnie Hartford; or, ‘Others not Self?’ By Mrs. Von 
KRANICHFELD-GARDNER. London: Triibner. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. London: Mac- 


= 


Favour and Fortune. By the Author of Fohn Urguharts 
Daughter. London : Spencer Blackett. 

Anew book by Mr. Crawford is still an event for novel 
readers: even if publication in a magazine has already taken 
the bloom off the peach. San?’ Mario, however, is not a prize 
peach : indeed is only a fresh proof that over productiveness 
is as bad for distinguished novelists as for vulgar cabbage 
gardens. It is the story of the married life of the heroine of 
Saractnesca, and its chief material is jealousy. Second parts 
are always dangerous, and usually result in disaster. Mr. 
Crawford's treatment of Corona as Princess Saracinesca is 
not disastrous, but it is too plainly an afterthought. More- 
over, he is always going backeto pick up the broken threads 
of his former work, he is always showing the mechanism which 
works his puppets, and worse still, he occasionally explains 
at considerable length how that mechanism is made, worked, 
and kept in order. Then sermonising, 
to our author as an aid to self-sufficiency, has always been 
something of a plague to his readers—has here become 
a real terror. Thus the reflection that ‘the human mind 
hesitates at the moment of committing a crime,’ inspires 
him to deliver a homily three mortal pages long. It is skip- 
pable, of course; but is not art, it is not novel writing, it is 
mere vanity of the one part and vexation of spirit of the other. 
Mr. Crawford’s attack upon his fellow craftsmen—‘I do not 


which, however useful 
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hesitate to say, that without a single exception, every foreigner, 
poet or prose-writer, who has treated of these people has more 
or less grossly misunderstood them,’ and all the rest of it— 
uncalled for and grotesque advertisement as it is, has already 
been dealt with and denounced by the gifted Ouida, and need 
not here be advertised. As for the novel gwdé novel it has 
imagination but no pathos, little human sympathy, plenty of 
action, some poetry, and a good deal of fine writing. The 
time is 1867, when Garibaldi was marching upon Rome, which 
is as much as to say that the dish is liberally spiced with con- 
temporary history and politics. It is none the worse for this, 
however, and one turns with pleasure from the insensate idiocy 
of Corona’s husband to the movements of the papal troops and 
the futile attempts of the revolutionaries to blow up the Castle 
of San Angelo. We have said that San? /lario is a continua- 
tion of Saracinesca ; but as the exigencies of commerce seem 
to have necessitated that San? //ario should be complete in 
itself, those (and they are many) who have not read Saracinesca 
may begin upon its sequel without fear, Mr. Crawford being a 
good showman and almost as good a guide as the incomparable 
Cook. 

The O/d Love of N. F. B.’s maiden effort (it is obviously a 
maiden effort) in the Fictive Art, as they say in Boston, 
is the wife of a stingy baronet who signs his name ‘ George 
Lawton, Bt.’ She was once a governess in Canada, where 
she flirted with and nearly married a young and insignificant 
Irish subaltern. Six years later she, the ‘ Bt.,’ the subaltern, 
a family of Americans, a dying Frenchman, and some other 
people of still less moment, are allito be found at Menaggio 
on Como, and straight there ensues a great deal of not 
particularly brilliant conversation. Literally the only inci- 
dent is the death of the young Frenchman while under the 
same roof his ‘light leman’ is dancing at a ball. The Old 
Love’s attempts to prevent the subaltern (now a captain) from 
marrying a gay and free young Yankee maiden (as Mr. Brander 
Matthews puts it) are not successful, nor could they conceiv- 
ably have been so. The story is colourless, but,in spite of the 
commonplace talk, quite pleasantly written. It is American, 
but there is no attempt in it at any literary quality or any 
literary excellence, and in this, the age of Mr. William D. 
Howells and Mr. Edgar J. Saltus, ‘even that sameisa comfort.’ 
It probably gave ‘N. F. B” much pleasure in the writing, and 
there are who may be able to read it without tedium or regret. 

Tempted is a good enough specimen of that class of literature 
of which Annie S. Swan is the hierophant, and whose main 
purpose is to prove that in spite of the heat of ginger and what 
Mr. G. A. Sala would call the ‘toothsome quality’ of cakes men 
may yet be virtuous. Itis really a reliefto find a book in which 
Temptation has nothing to do with that tribunal which in 
London town they commonly (and weirdly) associate with the 
proving of wills and the sinking of ships. All the same, it were 
to be wished that the mot#f had been something rather less 
foolish than the vagaries of an old Professor who tries to make 
his daughter’s hand an appendage to a scholarship. The 
technical absurdities may be commended to the notice of lady 
novelists generally. Examiners, even for ‘ Baine’s Bursaries,’ 
do not (as a rule) set a single paper to last all day, and certainly 
do not sow that paper broadcast in their streets about a fortnight 
before the examination. Apart from this nonsense, 7emffed is 
pleasant reading. Also it is written in English, and in these 
days of journalism that is nolight matter. Then its moral is, as 
we have said, irreproachable and—en/fin / a little more and 
it had almost suggested literature. 

Minnie Hartford is a book for the voung ; but though the 
P. M. G. is always with us, and its goings-on are everybody's 
for a penny, it is scarce to be advanced that an unlovely Irish 
parson of fifty, with a weakness for guileless maidens of seven- 
teen—a man, in fine, after Mr. Stead’s own heart !—will be 
edifying either to the Young Person or to any one else. A great 
deal too much time and description is lavished upon the doings 
of this black angel, and there is—what was absent from the 
Revelations—a most unnecessary and perfunctory murder. 
The style—partly no doubt owing to German printers, whose 
punctuation is detestable—is a curious jargon enough, and is 
touched here and there with queer little bits of slangwhich remind 
one of a fluent courier. Surely Mrs. von Kranichfeld-Gardner, 
who appears to be connected with education, must know better 
than to talk of her heroine’s father as ‘the old gent.’ ‘Grey’s 
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Inn’ may be pardoned to a lady living abroad, but ‘ péle-méle,’ 
‘Xmas,’ ‘consterned faces ’—-what are they but the Author of 
Evil in two syllables ? 

Favour and Fortune are the uncommon names given by the 
author of Fohn Urguhart’s Daughter to two young ladies, and 
it is the settlement in life of these two young ladies which 
forms the theme of the story called after them. They are 
daughters of a widow, who has brought them up as badly 
as their author could conceive. Fortune is likeable in all 
her varying moods, while Favour is vain, wilful, and empty- 
headed, and has need of all the chastening that her rash and 
ill-considered marriage with a self-willed, vulgar, objectionable 
cub brings upon her. Both, it need scarce be said, are good- 
looking. Fortune’s married life begins badly. Her husband is 
a serious and a busy solicitor, There are misunderstandings 
and jealousies between them, and it is not till the end of the 
book that they begin to understand one another, and settle 
down to domestic happiness. The story is well told, the pic- 
ture of a middle-class family trying with straitened means 
to adopt the manners and fashions of those above them being 
almost tragic, while the silhouettes of character show consider- 


able power. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Socrates and Christ: A Study in the Philosophy of Religion. 
By R. M. WENLEY, M.A. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
This work is a review of speculation in the Greek and Graco- 
Roman worlds, with special reference to the appearance among 
men of Socrates and Christ. Prior to Socrates, speculation 
consisted of theories respecting the origin and constitution of 
the material world. With lonians, Pythagoreans, and Eleatics 
alike, personality was so little accounted of in comparison with 
the vast system of visible things, that they spun no theories 
about the invisible inhabitant of their own bodies. Theirs was 
the standpoint to which some modern scientists have retro- 
graded, writing thus : ‘ There are two different things, and only 
two, which scientific men have regarded as comprising the 
universe ; these are matter and energy.’ Xenophanes and 
Parmenides especially might be claimed as likely to indorse this 
unguarded statement, because their speculations included a 
theory akin to the modern ‘conservation of energy.’ Anaxa- 
goras alone, among the predecessors of Socrates, may also be 
called his forerunner, in that he ascribed the order of the 
universe to Novs: for although with Anaxagoras Novs was 
an impersonal principle or power, very much as Life is with us, 
still by him was struck the distinction between matter and mind, 
and the two were bracketed as co-essentials in the constitution 
of the universe. The peculiarity of Socrates was that he broke 
with all these speculations, declaring the subject of them to be 
too high for man, and insisting that men should bend their 
minds to the study of human affairs with a view to the well- 
being both of the individual and of the State. ‘ Do these in- 
guirers,’ he asked, ‘thinkthat they already know Auman affairs 
well enough, that they thus begin by meddling with divine?’ 
‘Divine’ things included religion, which also Socrates let 
severely alone ; so that, on the whole, Socrates was a Greek 
Confucius, appearing a century later than the Chinese one, 
and differing inasmuch as, instead of laying down a code 
for all, he taught that each man must frame his own code, 
basing it on exact knowledge of himself, of the spheres of 
activity open to him, and of the limitations imposed upon him 
by citizenship. All this was implied in his maxim: ‘ Virtue is 
knowledge’; virtue being a-man’s acquitting himself ‘like a 
man,’ making the most and the best of what he has and can. 
Socrates anticipated Carlyle; for he too was a prophet of 
‘veracity,’ in the interests of which it was that he exposed the 
pretensions of the Sophists. Thoroughly did Socrates exem- 
plify his doctrine ; and the code he made for himself, and from 
which he never in action swerved, was drawn up on so lofty a 
plane that posterity still see him walking far above his contem- 
poraries, and accept his own estimate of his life as a_mission. 
Mr. Wenley affords many glimpses, but nowhere paints a 
portrait, of the sage. Not that he does not take up the brush 
and make strokes therewith : that is what he is still doing ; 
but the strokes are not well acquainted. Many books are re- 
ferred to, many just observations are recorded, and many 
vistas of thought are opened up; but on no one of the 
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forty pages or so devoted to the ‘mission and philosophy 
of Socrates’ does Socrates stand forth unmistakable and com- 
plete. Each of the many successive presentations of him 
accuses of inadequacy those that precede. Here they are: 
Socrates was ‘the first moral philosopher who understood that 
intellect and will are but different revelations of the same 
spirit. . . . Action based on self-knowledge was the remedy he 
had to offer’ (p. 34). ‘ His life-work, as prepared for him by 
historical progress, was to turn investigation from nature to 
man, and, by a refutation of ordinary Sophistic assumption, to 
reconstruct the theory of conduct on a totally new basis’ (p. 35 

‘His aim was to arrive at clear notions respecting life and self 

(p. 37). ‘It (his philosophy) was rather a species of reflection 
upon common things, with a view to the discovery of underly- 
ing conceptions’ (p. 38). ‘It (his method) seeks, first, to prove 
the unity of experience for all men, and then to trace the result 
of this agreement in special ideas, according to a common 
understanding of which both individuals and communities 
act’ (p. 41). 
was to bring about a reconstruction of knowledge concerning 


‘The general effect of the Socratic method, then, 


the isolated individual,of whom the Sophists had made so much’ 
(p. 42). ‘ The solidarity of knowledge and action, apprehended 
by an understanding of universally diffused concepts, is thus the 
import of the Socratic maxim.’ The reader gets this length only 
to be taught that Socrates’ ‘contribution to his age, as indeed 
to all time,’ lies not in the above after all, but in ‘some very 
important deductions,’ as that ‘the presupposition of a moral 
life is a certain intellectual activity,’ and that ‘the individual 
and society are inseparable.’ But soon the deductions are 
exhausted, and direct description is again attempted: 
Socratic theory was but an art of life—a species of instruction 
which prevented men from ruining good material through 
ignorance’ (p. 55). ‘Socrates was the first to enunciate the 
principle that the moral universe is ruled by mind’ (p. 63). 
‘Socrates’ creative act lay in the perception that each individual 
soul in this world, or at least in the Greek world, must be 
treated separately’ (p. 64). ‘Man must himself solve the 
enigma of his own existence. ‘This was Socrates’ contribution 
to the universal movement of thought’ (p. 65). 

Plato’s notion of what an ideal polity according to Socrati 
teaching would be has come down to us in the Aefudlic ; for 
there, after thorough examination of the individual man, each 
is set to do just what he can do best. But in so far as Plato, 
and after him Aristotle, reverted to physical research, they form 
‘splendid digressions’ from the line of inquiry started by 
Socrates. His real continuators were the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, with the later Sceptics and the Eclectics, who all 
sought for an ethical code with a view to a perfect life. The 
ineffectual finding after so much seeking begat a sense of help- 
lessness : and, to quote Mr. Wenley, ‘the gradual development 
of this sense of helplessness, in its several phases, is the historical 
bridge between Greek Philosophy and Christianity.’ Satisfac 
tory chapters are those‘on ‘the contact between Jew and 
Greek,’ with special reference to Philo-Judzus. The least 
satisfactory part of the whole book is that which treats of Jesus : 
the reason being that Mr. Wenley’s Jesus is a changeling, not 
the Jesus of history. The other-worldliness of Christ and 
Christianity is ignored ; and it will not {do to ascribe to the 
spectacle of a perfect human life a moral transformation which 
did really result from men’s belief (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4) about him 
who lived the perfect life. As in the case of Socrates, so in 
that of Jesus, Mr. Wenley never seems satisfied with his own 
account of what was characteristi ‘ Self-sacrifice is not only 
the character of Christ, it is also the one key to the movement 
of the entire spiritual universe’ (p. 252). 
ideas to life still remains the one essential and commanding 


‘His application of 


fact in His career’ (p. 253). ‘His Personality, and the possibi- 
lities of human nature which it revealed, form His indestructible 
contribution to moral progress’ (p. 262). ‘ Before Christ, the 
conception that self-conscious personality was common to God 
and man alike had been but dimly foreshadowed. The Christ 
life elevated it into a certain fact. Here, then, is Christ's 
inalienable contribution to human progress ”* (p. 263). 
Whatever shape the formula of Jesus may ultimately take in 
Mr. Wenley’s hands, he utters no uncertain sound about the 
finality of what Jesus did. Nothing more can now be done for 
man. ‘If Jesus be not the Christ to this or that man, the fault is 
the man’s, not His’ (p. 223). And truly what more is needed if, 
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as Mr. Wenley avers, Christ ‘brought to anend the problem of 
evil’ (p. 252). Mr. Wenley’s meaning would be clearer if he 
restrained his native metaphysical turn of thought and ex- 
pression, and would renounce the practice of some modern 
preachers, who use old phraseology in a new sense, not 
without an inkling that the new wine may burst the old 
bottles. There is a Christian revelation for example ; but then 
all history is a progressive revelation. Again, Christ was both 
divine and human—‘ divine, in that divinity involves humanity 
in its highest potence ; human, in that humanity implies divi- 
nity toa minimum degree.’ But at this rate we are all both 
divine and human: and moreover, we are told (p. 327) that 
‘what we believe regarding His nature matters very little.’ 
If the question ‘What think ye of Christ?’ were put to an 
assembly of nineteenth century Sadducees, Mr. Wenley’s work 
might be taken for the first draft of their answer. A glance 
at the copious index shows how learned, philosophical, and 
suggestive the book should be: on perusal, much of it is 
found to be vague and immature. 


MORE MINOR POETS. 


The Ascent of Man. By MATHILDE BLIND. London 
Chatto and Windus. 

Day Dreams in a Devon Valley. By NELSON RICH TYERMAN, 
Torquay : Iredale. 

Plays. Greenock ; Davidson. 

Battle and After, with other Verses. By R. Si. JOHN 
TYRWHITT. London: Macmillan and Co. 

Miss Mathilde Blind is a writer whose metrical excellence 
is conspicuous, and whose style is remarkable for grace, 
simplicity, and classic dignity. Her lines are free from atftec- 
tation and full of sonorous beauty; her diction is lucid and 
straightforward ; her verse is eloquent, and forcible; her 
teaching is an admirable corrective to the cold-blooded theories 
of such landlords as the Duke of Argyll. These words of 
eulogy, which have been culled from the newspaper anthology 
appended to Zhe Ascent of Man, are not a whit less justly 
applicable to that work than to Miss Blind’s earlier volumes 
which called them forth. The writer's conspicuous metri- 
cal excellence is on page after page brought home to the 
reader by such novel and felicitous rhymes as ‘planets’ 
and ‘minutes’; ‘shadows’ and ‘ widows’; ‘brown’ and 
‘dawn’; ‘ gutter’ and ‘ patter’; ‘leisure’ and ‘ azure’; 
‘uprearing ’ and ‘ flaring’; ‘price’ and ‘eyes’; ‘fellow’ and 
‘hollow’; and ‘ yellow’ and ‘follow. Her love of straight- 
forward, lucid, simple, unaffected diction flashes out in many 
a golden phrase—as, for example, in her allusions to scared 
moonlights and pouting suns and sphinx-like islands, and 
curses which seem to cling to tempests, and dim hosts of 
plumed angels smoking up to the sky; while to show how 
delicately accurate was the judgment of those critics who 
remarked upon the sonorous beauty, the grace and classic 
dignity of Miss Blind’s style, it is enough to point to that 
exquisite idyl of love, incendiarism and fisticuffs, Ze Teamster. 
Miss Blind has never gone higher than in her description of 
the burning of the hay-ricks :— 

‘Frightened at the hot tremendous glow 
‘The cattle low. 
And rick on rick takes fire ; and next a stye, 
Whence through the smoke the little pigs run out.’ 
Profanity—-printed at length as none but your big realist 
would dare—adds to the horrors of the awful scene : 

‘Firing his oaths about like vicious shots 

‘The farmer hissed out now and then, ‘‘Gad damn ! 
It's that black Sam !"'’ 

A jury shared the farmer’s view of Sam’s conduct :— 

‘Cropped, they shipped him overseas : 

Seven years of shame sliced from his labourer’s life 
As with a knife.’ 

The conclusion of the poem is even more remarkable than 
the above lines for classic dignity and grace. On the convict’s 
return he found his little May happily occupied in transferring 
her affections to sheep-faced Ned. Sam speaks :— 

***O little May, are those your true love’s vows 
You swore to keep while I was oversea ?"’ 
Then crying, turned upon the other one, 
‘Com’ on, com’ on.” 
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Then they fell to with faces set for fight, 

And hit each other hard with rustic pride ; 

But Sam, whose arm with iron force could smite, 

Knocked his cowed rival down and won his bride.’ 
‘O Reader, can thy hard heart hold out against that ?’ 

Should there, indeed, be one dead to the Attic grace, the 
passion and pathos which ennoble the story of Sam and May 
and sheep-faced Ned, let him turn to Zhe Pilgrim Love, 
wherein Miss Blind scales the high pyramides of sibyiline 
inspiration and flamboyant phrase. As a truthful picture of 
London street life—a picture combining the closest realism and 
the loftiest and most chaste imagination—what could surpass 
the lines in which Miss Blind tells how, in streets piled with 
black rags, she beheld 

‘A swarm of light maids as they tripped to some rout. 

The silk of their raiment voluptuously hisses 

And flaps o'er the flags as loud laughing they flout 

The wine-maddened men they ne'er satiate with kisses, 

For the pearls and the diamonds that make them more fair, 

For the flash of large jewels that fire them with blisses, 

For the glitter of gold in the gold of their hair. 

They smiled and they cozened, their bold eyes shone brightly 

And lightened with laughter, as, lit by the flare 

Of wind-fretted gas-lamps, they footed it lightly ; 

Or closely embracing and bowered in gloom, 

With mouth pressed to hot mouth, their parched lips drained nightly 

‘The wine-cup of pleasure, red-sealing their doom !’ 
It is pleasing to imagine a controversy between the weilder of 
such a style and that cold-blooded theorist the Maccallum 
Mohr. 

Mr. Tyerman is an unpretentious, a fluent, and at times a 
graceful versifier. After Miss Blind’s report of her trying ex- 
periences with ‘the world-clang’ on the ‘ heights of being,’ it is 
a welcome change to listen to his pipings of apple-blossoms 
and blue-bells, of swallows and angels and June roses, and 
lovers whispering beneath the moons of July. If his rondels 
are only Swinburnean exercises, if in his affection for the sonnet 
he has misjudged the limits of human patience, there is hearty 
sincerity in his verses in praise of the flowering dales of Devon, 
and her mighty men of valour, and the smashing of the galleons 
of Spain. In his original pieces he never offends against good 
taste, and occasionally exhibits both feeling and fancy. But he 
comes sadly to grief as atranslator. Probably no one could 
fitly render into English the lyric which is the crowning jewel 
of Eviradnus. That, however, does not excuse Mr. Tyerman 
for publishing his travesty of Hugo's delicious verses :— 


‘ Ride we through the forest-night ! 
Dawn shall wreathe our lifted brows : 


Thou be rich, while ! in might 
I:xcei—such variance Love allows. 
Thou be lady, I thy lord! 
Come, my heart is dazed with light. 
Come, and as we pass the sward, 
ell we this tale to the stars of night.’ 
That is Mr. Tyerman. And /A/zs is Victor Hugo :— 
‘ Allons nous en par l’Autriche! 
Nous aurons ]'aube a nos fronts ; 
Je serai grand, et toi riche, 


Puisque nous nous aimerons. 


lu seras dame, et moi comite ; 
Viens, mon coeur s'épanouit, 
Viens, nous conterons ce conte, 
Aux étoiles de la nuit.’ 

Once upon a time a prince went a-courting of a shepherdess, 
and the king, his father, assumed a disguise and set out in 
quest of the truant lover. The king found the girl queening it 
at a pastoral merry-making, whereupon he discovered himself, 
and forbade his son to consort with the low-born beauty. The 
prince refused to obey the king, while the shepherdess resigned 
herself to a life of tears. But the girl was discovered to be of 
an origin worthy of her royal suitor, and so all ended happily. 
Such is the story told in the !V7nter’s Za/e of William Shake- 
speare and in the Unhistorical Pastoral of Mr. John Davidson, 
of Greenock. The Scottish dramatist’s style is elaborately 
Elizabethan, and consequently as unlike his English rival's as 
may be. And there are other points of difference. For the 
drama, Mr. Davidson has little more aptitude than Mr. Lewis 
Morris. His plays leave the reader cold; they are ill-built, 
imitative, and extravagant. Their lines, however, are now and 
then ‘lightly musically made,’ and touched with a faint tinge of 
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poetic fancy. If Mr. Davidson cannot choose but publish, he 
should shun dramatic work and woo local renown as a lyrist. 
Mr. R. St. John Tyrwhitt has acquired a certain mastery of 
rhyme, metre, and facile English. In his last volume he 
employs his faculty of verse-making to add so far as he may to 
the dolefulness of life. The longest piece in the book, ‘ Con- 
cerning Sergeant Thomas Atkins, Grenadier Guards,’ opens 
fairly well with a description of a march and a brush with der- 
vishes in the Soudan :— 
‘ They bristled against the sunset, they glanced in the early dew, 
We never thought much how many, so angry we were and few, 
Death seemed so near and welcome, one didn’t have hopes or fears, 
And it held off, lowering always, the cloud of the Desert spears. 
They were on us, the plucky blackguards, in even rushing form, 
With no more notion of stopping than rooks before the storm ; 
We were deadly thirsty and didn’t run much to British cheers, 
But we all held straight and low, and down went the Desert spears.’ 
After the battle the soul of Atkins communes with a Guide, 
and the verse becomes mystic, nebulous, unprofitable. The 
shorter pieces are even more depressing. Mr. Tyrwhitt cannot 
tell of a deer-stalk without moping, and a moping lyrist whose 
verse is unlit by a scintilla of poetic fire is not urgently needed 
to add to the melancholy of nations. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. 


Teutonic Mythology. By VicTOR RYDBERG, Ph.D. Author- 
ised Translation from the Swedish by RASMUS B. ANDER- 
son, LL.D. London: Sonnenschein. 


It is not uncommon for continental poets and novelists to 
end where Sir Walter began—to be creators in their youth and 
collectors of and commentators on legendary and ballad litera- 
ture in their age. Such appears to be the case with Victor 
Rydberg, one of the most considerable names in modern 
Swedish literature, author—among other things—of a romance 
on the Emperor Julian and of a transiation of Faust. Of late 
years his bent has been more distinctly philological and 
archzological— Rome having claimed much of his attention, 
—and he now comes forward as the interpreter of 7eufonic 
Mythology. His own title, it must be explained, was Ger- 
manic, which would certainly have been misunderstood in 
this country. Even 7Zezfonic is liable to considerable mis- 
apprehension: not every one will expect to find nineteen- 
twentieths of the work under this title occupied with the legends 
of Scandinavia, popularly known as ‘ Norse.’ Rydberg and 
his translator are right, no doubt; but so long as Anglo- 
Saxons and Scandinavians decline to recognise themselves as 
‘Teutons’ misapprehension will prevail. 

A book like this may be considered under two aspects: as a 
scientific treatise on mythology, or as a repertory of picturesque 
traditions. Inthe former point of view, Dr. Rydberg’s book 
appears to us to possess one special merit and one special de- 
fect. It is eminently sane and sober. There are no crotchets, 
no extravagances, no visionary hypotheses. We havea refresh- 
ing consciousness of being delivered to the guidance of a sound- 
minded man. The great defect is the want of a luminous dis- 
position of the subject. The arrangement is not clear ; we seem 
to be continually discussing side issues, and, while learning 
valuable facts on every page, never to obtain a comprehensive 
view of the whole. The best way to read the thing with profit is 
to divide it into monographs, each of which will be found lucid 
and pregnant. Dr. Rydberg, for instance, discusses with 
great clearness and cogency the questions whether the 
Aryan race originated in Europe or in Asia, how far the 
original myths have been corrupted by Christian §trans- 
mitters, why medizval scholars derived the Teutonic race from 
Troy. On all these points, and many more which admit of 
being treated in a narrow compass, he is fair, clear, and instruc- 
tive. But we do not find the seeming chaos of the Norse Pan- 
theon reduced to order in his pages, and we part from him rich 
indeed in the knowledge of details, but with a mortifying sense 
of inability to grasp the subject as a whole. Many portions, of 
course, and among them the most interesting, must always 
be obscure. How far are the ‘ Teutonic’ legends to be iden- 
tified with those of other races? Are all legends fragments 
of a common primeval tradition? or are they witnesses to the 
universality of the myth-making faculty in man, and the resem- 
blance of its manifestations in all races? Astonishing counter- 
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parts occur within the confines of the Aryan race itself. The 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus have their analogues in Scandinavia. 
The god Vale, when but one day old, departs to slay Hoder ; 
just as Mercury steals Apollo’s cows with like precocity. The 
sinless couple who are to be kept after the destruction of the 
earth to procreate a new race bear a marvellous similarity to 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. It would probably be not unsafe to 
infer a community of origin for Aryan myths; but the case 
is more doubtful when they are found among the Burmese or 
the Iroquois. 

Regarded as a storehouse of striking legends, Dr. Rydberg’s 
work is of the highest interest. It is in this respect a book for 
poets and artists, and for all who seek a stimulus for imagina- 
tion. Picturesque narrative has not, of course, entered into the 
author’s plan, but his simplicity of detail is sufficient to make 
us feel the creative force of the Aryan intellect in the earliest 
dawn of social existence. He is especially commendable for 
his continual references to the treasures of picturesque mytho- 
logy contained in Saxo Grammaticus—a mine as yet but par- 
tially worked. It should be added that he gives promise of 
fresh labours which may remedy the defects, while they cannot 
but increase the already formidable bulk, of his present essay. 
The translation by Dr. Anderson bears every internal evidence 
of the tidelity which we have a right to expect from the trans- 
lator’s Norse extraction, while as clear and idiomatic as any 
Englishman could have made it. 


AN ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 


Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. "Edited, with 
Notes, by EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON. , Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 

The chronicle of Geoffry le Baker embraces the reigns of 
Edward 11. and 111. of England, with a short preliminary sum- 
mary of the reign of Edward 1. The only ancient copies of the 
chronicle now known to exist are the Bodley Ms. 761 and the 
Cotton Ms. Appendix Lil. The Cotton Ms., damaged by fire in 
1731, contains part of the Chronicle of Edward III. only, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever included more than 
the whole reign. In the Bodley Ms. there are for three 
years of this King’s reign two versions of the chronicle ; and 
the second, a revised and more perfect version, corresponds 
with the version in the Cotton Ms. In Mr. Thompson’s opinion 
the existence of the two versions, written as they are consecu- 
tively in the Bodley MS., ‘goes to prove that the MSs. was copied 
direct from Baker’s own original work.’ The text in the Bodley 
MS. was printed in 1847 as one of the publications of the Caxton 
Society, but Mr. Thompson states that ‘the work was imper- 
fectly performed.’ His own reputation, sufficiently established 
by his previous experience in the manuscript department of the 
British Museum, as well as by much valuable editorial work of a 
similar kind, is an ample pledge that in the present publication as 
near an approximation to correctness has been attained as can 
reasonably be expected. He has selected his text after a care- 
ful comparison of the different MSS., errors and variations being 
in every case noted at the foot of the page. The minutely 
detailed index is a remarkable exception to the atrocity of 
badness which in indexes is usually the most prevailing 
characteristic ; and on the notes and illustrations at the end 
the same conscientious care appears to have been bestowed as 
on the selection and annotation of the text. Nevertheless, this 
latter portion of the editor’s work is scarcely satisfactory. 
Altogether the notes at the end of the volume occupy 140 
pages, the text occupying 174; but the notes, being printed 
in smaller type, in reality contain more words than the 
text. Such diffuseness necessarily arrests attention, and one 
is naturally curious to know the reason. In regard to the 
editing of historical documents—documents of the fourteenth 
century no less than documents of preceding and succeeding 
centuries—succinctness as well as clearness of annotation is a 
prime necessity. The majority of persons who consult such 
works do not enjoy unlimited leisure; they read the notes not 
for mere amusement or the gratification of vague antiquarian 
sensibilities, but for definite information that will enable 
them better to understand the narrative. Mr. Thompson’s notes 
are frequently both succinct and instructive, but nevertheless 
it is not on account of their number that they bulk so large. 
Their voluminousness is due chiefly to a method of annotation 
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which is thus described by himself: ‘I have printed many 
extracts from contemporary chronicles ; and as he has so largely 
adopted Baker’s text, and has been so fully referred to by 
modern historians, I have thought it not amiss to give 
several passages from the Anza/s of John Stow.’ As regards 
Stow, it will perhaps strike most persons that both the fact of 
his having been so freely referred to by modern historians and 
the fact of his having so largely adopted Baker’s text, so far 
from rendering the quotation of large extracts from him advis- 
able, are almost imperative reasons for refraining altogether 
from quoting him ; for confessedly little new information can 
be contained in these extracts, or what may seem new is not 
likely to be true. Stow’s Avnads are besides easily accessible. 
In printing the extracts from contemporary chronicles, the 
editor does not profess to have been guided by any definite 
rule; nor as a matter of fact is it easy in many cases to dis- 
cover any special reason for the extracts. The language quoted 
above from the preface indicates a curious vagueness both of 
purpose and method. For the large extracts from the Brute 
Chronicle the excuse may be pleaded that printed copies 
are somewhat rare ; but the fact that there are two English 
Ms. versions in the British Museum is not itself a sufficient 
reason for making long extracts, nor for selecting the 
extracts from the Museum Mss. in preference either to the 
original published French version or the published English 
version. It is plain, as a general rule, that long extracts from 
published contemporary chronicles are in an edition of another 
chronicle a mere burdensome superfluity. To realise the utter 
absurdity of such a method of annotation and illustration we 
have only to suppose it applied in every case: on this prin- 
ciple the more interesting and important portions of each 
chronicle should be incorporated in every separate publication. 
It may be necessary to indicate the more important points in 
regard to which the narrative of the chronicler under considera- 
tion differs from those of others ; but Mr. Thompson’s usual 
method is, instead of succinctly indicating the difference, to 
introduce long extracts by such vague phrases as ‘ Compare 
what Knighton says,’ *‘ The Brute Chronicle has the following,’ 
etc. In addition to this, not only undisputed matters but 
even incidents with which every student of history is per- 
fectly familiar are subjected to Mr. Thompson’s favourite 
method of illustration. Thus in a note to a statement on 
page 41 of Baker, after making the on the face of it unneces- 
sary remark that ‘the romantic story of the delivery of 
Bruce’s heart to the keeping of Douglas, and of Douglas's 
death is wel/ known’ (the italics are ours) ‘from the pages of 
Froissart, who follows Jehan le Bel, and from Barbour’s Brus’ 
he inconsequently concludes that ‘the closing scene may be 
quoted from Froissart.’ It will be observed that he fails to give 
any reason not only for making the long extract from Froissart 
(occupying half a page), but for selecting Froissart’s narrative 
in preference to those of the others. 

Otherwise for the most part sufficiently compact, the notes 
are sometimes misleading from incompleteness. Thus, to 
the phrase ‘le Bruys nacione Anglus’ the following note is 
appended : ‘See p. 38, where it is stated that he was born in 
Essex. The manor of Writtle, near Chelmsford, was held by 
his father.’ Surely if this note was necessary, some reference 
ought also to have been made to the fact that the ques- 
tion as to Bruce’s birthplace is in dispute. In some cases 
the inadequacy of the note is apparently owing to the fact 
that either the editor’s strictly historical knowledge is not 
equal to his knowledge of the different chronicles, or that he 
is deficient in some of the essential requisites of an historian. 
As an instance of this the note on the pitfalls at the battle of 
Bannockburn may be quoted. In reference to the descriptions 
by Baker and Barbour of the pitfalls he states that Lanercost 
‘seems to know nothing of the pitfalls. According to his 
account the English fell into the channel of the burn.’ After a 
quotation in support of this view he adds : ‘So also the writer 
ofthe Vita Edw. 11., 205, speaks vaguely of a ditch: Dum igitur, 
etc. Such a note, so far from ‘elucidating’ or ‘illustrating,’ 
produces only bewilderment. It is characteristic of the editor’s 
method of not definitely stating what is his own opinion ; but 
if the note means anything, it means that the two statements 
‘re contradictory : that is to say, that if any of Edward’s army 
ell into the pitfalls in the Milton bog, none of them could 
have fallen into the ‘foveam magnam’ formed by the steep 
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banks of the Bannock. Had the editor possessed sufficient 
acquaintance with the modern histories of this period, or 
any knowledge of the ground on which the battle was 
fought, he could not have written anything so confused and 
meaningless. It is even difficult to understand how he 
could have done so had he studied with sufficient care the 
words which he quotes, for both Lanercost and the author of 
Vita Edw. I/. represent the English as falling into the Bannock 
when in retreat ; while the pitfalls referred to by Barbour and 
Baker were constructed to check the advance to Stirling. As 
reference has now been made to the battle of Bannockburn, it 
may also be well to caution the reader against the inference— 
which might be made from the mistaken punctuation in another 
note on this battle—that the editor has failed to give quotations 
from all the contemporary chroniclers. For ‘All the others 
mentioned by Baker, Mauley, Clifford, Tibetot, or Tiptoft and 
Argentine’ should be read, ‘ All the others mentioned by Baker, 
viz. Mauley, Clifford,’ etc., these latter persons not being 
chroniclers, but Englishmen slain at the battle. 


FRENCH 4STHETICS. 
Les Problémes de [ Esthétique Contemporaine. Par M. GUYAU. 
Paris: Alcan. 

M. Guyau’s book does not set forth a special system of zsthe- 
tic philosophy, but is made up of papers written on different 
topics of art from the same critical standpoint, and discussing 
old questions in the light of modern knowledge. The protest, 
made generally in the name of common sense, that there is no 
use disputing about matters of taste, has not yet had any appre- 
ciable effect upon the literature of the science of taste, which 
still continues to flourish by discussion. Those who think it 
useless to argue whether the Beautiful is ultimately the same 
as the True, or whether it is only the Agreeable in another 
shape, will turn aside from M. Guyau’s book and probably pro- 
test, in the name of common sense, that it is uncommon non- 
sense. Any one, however, who believes that a philosophy of 
art is not hopelessly futile, may retort with an assertion of the 
principle, also matter of hot controversy, that a work of art or 
literature need not be useful to be acceptable. Whether useful 
or not, M. Guyau’s book is written so gracefully, and with so 
persistent a maintenance of the attitude of a man of modern 
ideas, that it is beyond question agreeable, and its reasoning 
is always neat and acute. Its limitations are in the main those 
of a mental restriction, common enough among French thinkers, 
whereby the heavens (to put the matter figuratively) are con- 
templated with reverence as being that part of the universe 
which is visible from France. 

His first book discusses the principles of art and poetry. He 
traces the joys of art to a foundation in the pleasures of the 
senses, and follows a rising evolution towards an ideal stage of 
progress when men will find every pleasure beautiful, every 
agreeable action artistic, and Art one with Existence. This is 
probably a long way off. The more immediate future comes 
under M. Guyau’s consideration in his second book, which is 
devoted chiefly to an examination of the effect upon Art of the 
further progress of Science. Here again there is to be fusion 
and a return to the state of things that existed when, as in 
Lucretius, the highest poetry and the most knowing science 
unite. The poet is to become more and more a creator of 
ideas, and through the ideas (and not so much, perhaps, through 
images as in the past) acreator of sentiments ; while science is 
to pass from the field of abstract thought to that of imagination 
and feeling by taking as a means the emotions excited by the 
universal ideas which science makes men understand. 

It isin his third book that M. Guyau suffers most from the 
restriction of intellectual blinkers. As the idealist philosopher 
divides everything into the Ego and the Non-ego, and strenu- 
ously denies the existence of the Non-ego; so M. Guyau, in 
treating, as he here does, of the laws of verse, implicitly divides 
all verse into French and not French, and then maintains with 
considerable eloquence that the only verse worthy of the name 
is the Alexandrine. He brings forward very ingenious reasons 
proving @ Jrior? why the number twelve, which rules the Alex- 
andrine, is that which satisfies the ear most completely. This 
would be very well if a foreigner to France could persuade 
himself that the Alexandrine is not the most stilted and mono- 
tonous measure devised by the virtuosity of poets, and is not 
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capable of being made beautiful by anything short of genius. 
On the other hand, if it be assumed that the Alexandrine is not 
the measure which most completely satisfies the ear, reasons 
could no doubt be found to prove why this is so in theabstract. M. 
Guyau ison firmer ground when he deplores the formalism which 
has invaded the art of the younger school of modern French 
poets. Most of his readers will agree with his conclusion that 
in general all progress is made in the direction of freedom ; and 
wonder how at the same time he supports so cramped and arti- 
ficial a form as the Alexandrine. Nearly all modern literatures 
except that of France have a large body of poetry of the highest 
order to show in a form free from the restrictions (or ornaments, 
if you will) of rhyme. And, for the matter of rhythm, English 
blank verse has a variety of movement which represents the 
progress of many generations from a stage at which the metrical 
art of France has scarcely yet arrived. All that can be learned 
from the precision and polish of the French Alexandrine was 
learned by Pope, and the emancipation which has made the 
English heroic couplet old-fashioned retained all the metrical 
advantages of that form and developed them in the freedom for 
which, on @ frior7 grounds, M. Guyau contends. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Climate and Weather of India, Ceylon, and Burmah, 
by H. F. Blandford, F.R.S. (London : Macmillan), is a popular 
scientific work in the best sense oftheterm. The results of the 
investigations carried on by the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment are set forth so as to ‘ afford in acompendious and appre- 
hensible form such information as is constantly in demand by 
those engaged in administration, in agriculture, sanitation, en- 
gineering works, and the like, and especially in the navi- 
gation of Indian seas.’ The first part deals with the 
elements involved in all meteorological inquiries and the 
methods of observing them, and perhaps discusses these with 
unnecessary detail. Appendix I, forms the scientific basis 
of the second part. It consists of tables giving the mean 
values of pressure, temperature, humidity, rainfall, and cloud 
proportion, with mean maxima and minima of temperature and 
ranges of temperature and pressure at ninety-two of the De- 
partment’s stations. As Mr. Blandford is certainly the leading 
authority on Indian meteorology, and was himself the or- 
ganiser of a great part of the work of the Department, these 
tables are of great value, since they supply specialists 
with trustworthy data for many inquiries connected with 
the meteorology of India. In Part II. there is a descrip- 
tion of the climates of India, based on the said tables, on the 
rainfall tables given in another appendix, and on the papers 
published in the /ndian Meterological Memoirs. The hill- 
stations and sanitaria are first treated separately, and the 
peninsula is then divided into districts, ‘beginning with the 
Northern and Western Provinces, and tracing out the changes 
that gradually ensue as we proceed eastward to Assam and 
southwards to Ceylon, and concluding with what is known of 
the climate of the Burman Peninsula.’ Each district is repre- 
sented by a number of typical stations selected from the ap- 
pendices, and the peculiarities of climate from month to month 
are described, with reference to heat and cold, dryness and 
dampness, the occurrence of thunder-storms and dust-storms, 
the effects of the monsoons, etc. The book concludes with an 
admirable summary of the work of Eliot and others connected 
with cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, the resulting practical 
rules for the guidance of navigators being stated with peculiar 
clearness and simplicity ; and witha chapter on ‘ Rain, Evapor- 
ation, and Wind,’ specially important to those interested in 
questions of water-supply, irrigation, or drainage. 

An Aberdeenshire Village Propaganda Forty Years ago. 
By Robert Harvey Smith, M.A. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) 
Some forty years ago the author and one or two other 
young men in the pleasant village of Rhynie, in the Strathbogie 
of Aberdeenshire, laid their heads together to form a society of 
the kind known as for ‘ Mutual Instruction, or ‘Mutual Im- 
provement.’ The heads were not sheep’s heads, and their 
owners had that consuming energy which the author of this 
little book delights to call the ferfervidum ingentum Scotorum 
(with an inclination to supplant the last werd by Ader- 
doniensium), so that their counsels and @™Kertions were 
amazingly successful. They formed oc not only in 
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Rhynie but also in all the villages round about, and mutually 
instructed themselves to such good purpose that not a few of the 
members (or alumni, as Mr. Harvey Smith prefers to call 
them) who went forth into the world, and who have won repu- 
tations, trace the impulse of their success to the village class, 
Mr. Harvey Smith, it seems to us, had in his subject excellent 
opportunity and scope for studies of village life and character, 
like Mr. Barrie’s Au/d Licht Jdyls, but he does not seem to 
have much ability or inclination that way ; at any rate, the 
sketches he attempts are vague and inadequate, and he prefers 
for the most part to give us merely words and figures. His 
words and figures have their value, though not a wide one. 
They induce a respect for the co-operative efforts of the Rhynie 
Class and its fellows, which the Home-Reading Circles Union— 
recently inaugurated by certain lords and ladies and academic 
folk—could never wring from us. The rules of the Rhynie 
Class are a perfect model of their kind ; and the suggestion of 
Mr. Harvey Smith that such co-operative teaching with a little 
outside help might enter into a wide scheme of secondary and 
technical education is worth serious consideration. 

Sketches of Sutherland Character, by Alexander Mackay 
(Edinburgh : Gemmell), is a not unpleasing booklet, though so 
extensive a title is hardly justified by its contents. It is chiefly 
made up of a life of the author’s grandfather, interspersed with 
anecdotes more or less original as to certain of that grand- 
father’s eccentric acquaintances. It does something to illus- 
trate the social position in the far Highlands at the beginning 
of the present century, but it is marred by somewhat one-sided 
and unnecessary digressions on the Sutherland clearances, 
which will not do much to clear up present difficulties. 

The three latest additions to ‘ The All-England Series’ of 
athletic handbooks published by Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons, London, worthily maintain the high position taken by 
the previous volumes of this admirable collection. Saz/ing is 
thoroughly treated by E. F. Knight, whose cruises have fur- 
nished him with material for several excellent books ; Rowing 
and Sculling, by W. B. Woodgate, in what is practically a 
reprint from a larger work which bears his name ; and Go//, 
by W. T. Linskill, who is largely identified with the game at 
Cambridge University. The volumes, which are compact in 
form, are written with simplicity and are furnished with dia- 
grams. A Manual of Home Nursing (London : Sonnenschein), 
by L. M. Dobrée, contains simple instructions in a useful art 
presented in an attractive manner. We have also received a 
pamphlet containing Letters on Golf (Elgin: Black), which 
refers to the correspondence on the Anti-Stimy Agitation in this 
journal. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Ficrion. 
Diana. By G. M. Craik. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
Zhe Amber City. By Thomas Vetch. London: Briggs. 
1 vol, 
The Gargrave Mystery. By H. S. Davidson. London: Warne. 
3 vols. 
VERSE. 


Southern Songs. By D.C. F. Moodie. London; Triubner. 


TRAVEL. 
A Visit to the Azores. By Mrs. Charles Roundell. London: 
Bickers. 
BroGraPuy. 


The Marquis of Dathousie. By Captain Trotter. London: 
Allen. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Chemical and Physical Studies in the Metamorphism of Rocks 
By Dr. Irving. London: Longmans. 5s. 

lroudacity. By J.J. Thomas. London: Unwin, 

Irish Industries. By J. B. Daly. London: Ward and 
Downey. 6s. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knight, London: Bell. 2s. 

The History of the Battles of South Africa. By DV. C. F. 
Moodie. London: Triibner. 

The Eiffel Tower. By Gaston Tissandier. London: Low. 1s 
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Amour ans nom. Par Ch. Lamon. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Beatrice: Geist und Kern der Dante’schen Forschungen. Von 
G. Gietmann. Freiburg: Herder. 1 m. 80 pf. 

Du Nord-See Insel Helgoland. Von E. Lindemann. Berlin: 
Hirschwald. 2m. 50 pf. 

Island und die Farover: Nordische Fahrten. Von A. Baum- 
gartner. 8vo. Freiburg: Herder. 8 m. 

Ist eine Philosophie der Geschichte wissenschaftlich erforder- 
lich. Von Kuno Fischer. Dillenburg: Seel. 1m. 20 pf. 

Plekabuk volapiikik (Prayer-Book in Volapiik). Von A. 
Emmerig. 8vo. Bamberg: Buchner. 1 m. 50 pf. 
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A Record and Review. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 


Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
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The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘SKERRY- 
vore’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
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THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Stites Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co.; Glasgow, PorTEous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 


Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


‘THe R1atto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STI RLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 


School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil | 


Service Department. 
In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 


gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 








GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 


: | by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL | 


6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
3akery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


amen —~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 








LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS) 

Would direct attention to their large accommodation and | 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 

DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 

OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 

RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 

SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








ScoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 








SCOTCH OATCAKES. 





In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. | 





PN by 
ROBERT A. PATON Special 








BAKER AND CONFECTIONER Royal 
33 GEORGE STREET Warrants 
AND 33 ROSE STREET ) To H.M. the Queea and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
paeeeeeee |  dinaatiaated Coleman Ghatia aed teat Mem, 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH, | 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON 
| CARRIAGE SALOONS 
| 150 LOTHIAN ROAD ano 70 FOUNTAINBRIDGE, EDINBURGH 

















Na 4 








A very select and varied stock of Carriages and Two-Wheelers of every 
description always on hand. 


Orders promptly attended to, 





Inspection respectfully solicited. 


























e= NOTE,—All New Carriages sold by us are made at our Works, of thoroughly seasoned timbers, the Stock being one of the largest in the Trade. 
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